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| PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE — 


- ORIGINALLY prepared as a series of broadcast talks, 

_ the material here presented was considered too - 
_ valuable to be allowed to fade away on the ether. 
‘Where necessary the talks have accordingly been | 
revised for publication in book form. In order to 


avoid dialogue—successful ‘fon the wireless’ but _ 
undesirable in a work of this sort—Sir Norman — 


Angell has kindly rewritten his broadcast dis. 


cussion with Sir Charles Petrie. 


The work falls naturally into three sane Lord 
Riddell sets the scene and gives a living impression 
_of the personalities of the peacemakers, Professor | 
C. K. Webster gives an outline of the problems they — 
had to face, and in his four chapters Professor | 
Toynbee explains what was done at Versailles. 


These authois are not afraid to give their opinions, 


but in the main this section is factual, is concerned | 


to give the necessary background of information. | 


’ The next section is explicitly controversial. In it. 
representative writers from France, Germany, Italy, 
and the United States give their impression of how 
_the Treaty looks to their countrics to-day. Each | 


_ speaks his mind; we consider it our duty to give to _ 


cach free expression of opinion, and the writers have. 
not in all cases kept to the text of the broadcast 
- talk. It is salutary perhaps for us to realize how 
_ different are these views from those commonly 
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held in England and to wonder where lies the truth. 
Finally, the Marquess of Reading and Sir Norman 
Angell discuss the problems. thus raised in. their 
chapters “The Treaty and the Present State of 
Europe” and ‘Versailles and Geneva.” 

The book is accordingly not a statement of uniform 
opinion on the different aspects of its subject. The 
various authors are by no means agreed amongst 
themselves: it is just because men, and particularly 
men in the different nation-states; minority com- 
munities, and protectorates of the world, by no 
_ means agrce in their opinions of the Treaty and its _ 

.aftermath that, whether we care to admit it or not, 
it is still of such vital importance to us to-day. 
(In a sense the book is.an exercise in the increas- 
ingly important art of sifting controversial opinion.) — 
. At all events it seems wiscst to admit that the Treaty 
of Versailles and its results still affect each one of 
us in our most intimate daily lives: the chances of 


— war and peace, the political systems of our neigh- — | 
_ bours, the prices of the commodities of daily use, 


unemployment—almost every urgent modern issue— 
is either directly or indirectly influenced by. it. 
‘Better than to ignore it, it scems wisest to face up 
-. to its problems and to seek what solutions we can — 
' while there is yet time. It is doubtful whether a 
better team could be found for the exposition and | 
argument of the issues than the present. | 


_- PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 
THE WRITERS 


‘Lorn Ruwpeut. was appointed i in Novena: an to 
represent the London and provincial newspapers 
at the Peace Conference in Paris. | 


PROFESSOR C. K. Wessrer was nn to the 
| Military Section of the British Delegation and 
is Stevenson Professor of International History © 
in the University of London and a Fellow of | 
the British Academy. Amongst his publications 
are The Study of Nineteenth Century Diplomacy, 
The Congress of Vienna, British Diplomacy, 1813- 
15, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-15, 
The Foreign Poltcy of Castlereagh, 1815-22, The 
. League of Nations in shied and Practice (with 
| Sydney Herbert). 


_ PROFESSOR ARNOLD J. TovnsEE was a Member of | 
the Middlc Eastern Section of the British 
Delegation and is now Director of Studies in 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
Research Professor of International History in 
the University of London. His publications ' 
include Nationality and the War, The New Europe, - 
The World After the Peace Conference, the annual 
Surveys of International Affairs, A Study of fiistory. 


Proressor Denis SAuraT holds the chair of French a, 
at King’s College, London. His publications a 

include: _ 
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Milton, Man and Thinker; Blake and Modern 
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THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 
AND AFTER 


CHAPTER I 


- THE SCENE AND THE PERSONALITIES _ 
a By Lorpv RIDDELL 


Tue Conference opened on January 18, 1919, in an 


atmosphere of tension and excitement. Paris was 


crowded by delegates representing the Allies, Most 
_ of the delegations were vast affairs, comprising 


numerous Ministers and experts, civil, naval, and . 


military, together with their secretarics, clerks, and 


' typists. The British and American delegations each 
'. mumbered nearly four hundred. Most delegations 


- had the exclusive use of one or more hotels. Conse- 


quently there was a serious shortage of accommoda-| 


tion for the myriads of journalists, wire-pullers, 
- and sightseers who had descended on Paris. 


The opening meeting took place at the French | 


' Foreign Office—a palatial building on the Qual 
d’Orsay. It was an impressive scene—the greatest 
and most important international conference ever 
held. One felt that its responsibilities and possibilities 
were stupendous, Germany, Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria were absent, but colour and drama 


were imparted to the proceedings by picturesque 


II 
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representatives from India, China, Japan, and the © 


| | _ Arab States. It looked as if all the great ones of the — 
a earth had been gathered together. 


_ Clemenceau, the famous Prime Minister of France, 
-micknamed “The Tiger’—short and sturdy, with, 
eyes that glowed like furnaces—was in the chair. 
_ . Although seventy-seven, he spoke with great energy, 
- skill, and determination, rather like a human | 


_ machine-gun. Sometimes on important occasions 


trivial things fix the onlooker’s attention. Clemenceau | 
wore grey. suede gloves to conceal the eczema on 


his hands. When recalling this important con- 


ference, I always remember how strange they looked. _ 
Great Britain was represented. by Lloyd George, 
Balfour, Bonar Law, and Barnes ; Canada by Borden; 


Australia by Hughes; New Zealand by Massey; 


South Africa by Botha and Smuts; India by the - 


car Maharajah of Bikanir and Sastri. Lloyd George 


_ hardly requires much description. His charm of.” 
_ manner, energy, subtlety, and powers of speech —_ 
and action are well known. He never shone more | 
’ brilliantly than at a conference. He had all the gifts 
required for such an occasion. Balfour looked wise _ 
and distinguished—as he was: a perfect English 


gentleman. Bonar Law shrewd, businesslike, and 


kindly. Barnes benevolent and capable. | 
President Wilson attracted. much attention. A 
special chair decorated with gold was provided for 


his use. He was tall, thin, and lantern-jawed, with | . 
. astrong, clear voice and American accent. He wore 
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_ pince-nez, and looked very much what he was—a. 
ze combination of professor, lawyer, and politician/He Pa 
was an excellent speaker and writer, concise and to — * 
the ert 
_ » Sir William Orpen, I had an interesting hietle chat” 


hen his portrait was being painted by — : 


ee him, something like this: 
- Present: I see that he has given me two good ° 


-_Jappets (pointing to the bottom of his jaws, shown in 
the picture as full and overhanging), I don’t know" 
- whether I look like that. 4 
_ _Rrbperr: I think that most of you people whe have ener 


to speak so much develop a good deal of muscle in’ 


_ that region. 


- Prestwent: You rather suggest that this is one of | 


_ the penalties. of loquacity. 


RipvELL: No one would call you loquacious. You 


are one of the most succinct speakers and never waste 
~ a word. 


PRESIDENT (looking seine, My father palin me 


: to be brief and to cut down every redundancy. It 
was a valuable lesson. | 


The President said of himself that he had “a single- 


track mind with no sidings.” He certainly was a. 


single-track worker. He even typed his own dis- 


patches. Early in the Conference he telephoned for. a 
. his typewriter. We conjured up visions of a beautiful — 


American stenographer, but in a short time a 


. messenger appeared with a battered typewriter on — 
' a tray. It was placed in a corner of the Conference 
- room and the President proceeded to tap out a> 
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lorig memorandum, When expounding his concep- _ 
tions of peace and the avoidance of future wars he — 
was in his clement/ but made the fatal blunder of | 
not inviting some of his political opponents to- 


accompany him to st 
Italy was represented by the genial Orlando, who 


, left Paris at the end of April because he was of _ 


- opinion that Italian claims were being insufficiently 
_ recognized. Shortly before he went, I was standing 
"outside President Wilson’s house at which a meeting © 
of the committce was taking place. I saw Orlando 


at one of the windows, apparently weeping. When _ 


_ Lloyd’ George came out, I said, “Evidently you | 
people have been putting it over poor Orlando. 
Have you decided against the Italian claims? 

Orlando looked as if he were weeping.” Lloyd 

George said, ‘‘He was overcome by a speech I made. 


It was a touching scene. He began to gulp, and then | 


got up and walked to the window and regularly | 
broke down. Wilson was very at He went 
and shook him by the hand.” 

At the opening meeting Poincaré, Lloyd od 
and President Wilson all made excellent speeches. 


‘The proceedings did not last long. A course of : =? 


~ action had already been decided upon at an in- 
formal meeting of the heads of the Great Powers. 


" - It was resolved that peace-making should be rele- 


gated to a committee of ten, afterwards reduced to 


| . four, and then to three—Clemenceau, — — es 
-” and President aon: | a | 
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Invaluable services were rendered tothe committee 
_- by Sir Maurice Hankey, one of the Conference — 
- secretaries—a remarkable man. Formerly an officer 
in the Marines, he became Secretary of the Com- | 
mittee of Imperial Defence and later of the Cabinet. —— 
His knowledge of all that appertained to the war’ 

and the peace was unique. He was short, sturdy,and ss - 
. businesslike, with a high domed forehead, brilliant = 


searching blue eyes and pleasant manners. 


One of Lloyd George’s chief assistants was Philip of 
Kerr, now Lord Lothian, who epitomized the masses . - 
of official papers submitted to his chief and wrote 
~ reams of memoranda for the use of the committee. | 
_ Much of the ground had been covered already by © 

the Armistice arranged by Foch and signed on — 
_ November 11, 1918. This provided, among other — 
things, for the unconditional evacuation of Allied _ 
territories and for the surrender of German war | 
material, the German Navy, and vast quantities of 
~ rolling stock. Peace terms had been carefully studied - — 
and prepared by groups of French, British, and 
American experts, who, from day to day, laid their _ 
- proposals before the peace-making committee. The | 
- committee worked with great vigour. No men ever’. 
_ worked harder or with more sincerity according to — 
' their respective lights. They met almost daily, 


usually at the Quai d’Orsay. The heat of the rooms 


_ was terrible. Clemenceau would never have a 
‘window open. President Wilson and Lloyd George __ 
_ found the absence’ of fresh air most trying. The 
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ordeal of peacemaking was a devastating strain, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George survived because 
they slept well, delegated much of their work and 
did not worry overmuch. Wilson killed himself 
with overwork and worry. 

Foch, a slight, wiry figure, attended on more than 
one occasion. It was interesting to see him arguing ~ 
with Lloyd George and other delegates. as they 
walked downstairs, his eager face alight and his 
head bent forward in his anxiety to emphasize his 
points. : 

Botha, a big, calm, wise man, made a great im- 
pression. At one of the private meetings he delivered 
a dramatic speech, describing why he was loyal to 
the British Empire. President Wilson told me that 
it was onc of the most moving and affecting speeches | 
he had ever heard. Botha had a strong sense of 
humour. He told me that early in the war a friend 
sent him a cartoon showing a dog pursuing’ a cat, 
the inscription being, ‘‘Life is one damn thing 
after another.” He said, “I enjoyed that cartoon. 
It was so appropriate.” 

Hughes of Australia became famous for his 
humorous sarcasm. On one occasion, when dis- 
cussing the territories to be placed under Australia’s 
rule, he was asked, ‘‘Do you object to the prohibi- 
tion of slavery and the sale of strong drink?” He 
replied, ‘No.’ He was then asked, “Are you pre- 
pared to receive missionaries?’ He said, jokingly, 
“Of course. The natives are very short of food and 
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‘THE SCENE AND THE PERSONALITIES | 
for some time past they have not had enough 7 


_ missionaries !”? | 
Borden, the Canadian representative, was a hand- | 
-_ some person, with a deep voice, calm and deliberate | 


_. in his manners and sound in his judgment. He was __ 
_ very popular with the other delegates and had a — 


passion for ecclesiastical architecture. Whenever 
he could get away, he OceHEICS the time by visiting. . 


- a cathedral. 
- Massey of New Zealand was a fine-looking man, - 
rather like a successful Scottish farmer. He had .— 
_ good judgment and his ppunes was much valued - 


by his colleagues. | 

Venizelos, the Greek delegate, was a romantic 
figure, with his skull-cap and close-cropped, pointed 
beard. He looked more like a distinguished artist | 
than a delegate to a Peace Conference. He and | 
- Lloyd George were great friends, © - 7 
_ Differences of opinion were speedily manifest, and 


the situation was made more complicated by Wilson’s . __ 


_ insistence upon an immediate consideration of the | 
_ League of Nations Covenant. It should, however, be 
‘- noted that the plan for the League of Nations was _ 
a British production, due to Smuts and Lord Philli- — 
more. Lloyd George said that Smuts’s paper on the 
subject was the ablest State paper he had seen during 
the war. It contained one illuminating phrase: 
“Mankind are on the march. You cannot say where 
they are going.” Lloyd George gave the plan to — 

_ President Wilson, who promptly adopted it. | 
| _ a yi 
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Smuts was a striking figure—a soldier-lawyer, dis- _ 
tinguished in both capacities. At the end of the war 
Winston Churchill described him as “the only 
unwounded statesman of outstanding ability in the 
Empire,” by which he meant the only one who was 
fresh and bright, unscathed mentally and physically. 
Smuts had a fine head, beautiful hands, and piercing | 
blue eyes. He was very courteous and had a clear | 
direct mind. He thought the peace terms too 
stringent, and favoured substantial concessions to 
the Germans. But this is anticipating. It is no part — 
of my task to describe the differences that arose or 
the manncr in which they were scttled. My part is 
confined to giving an informal account of the pcace- 
_making as I saw it, avoiding as much.as. possible _ 
details already published. 

About the middle of February both Lloyd George 
and President Wilson had to go home on urgent 


-- business. They were away for a month. During their 


absence Clemenceau was shot through the lung by 
a madman. He made a wonderful recovery and was 
back at the Conference in a few weeks. Not a bad 
achievement for an old man of seventy-seven. The 
delay in settling the draft treaty caused much un-. 
favourable comment, due in some measure to the 
desire of the committee to kcep their procecdings 
' secret—a practice vigorously opposed and criticized 
by the Press. Lloyd George was much perturbed 
by the delay. Consequently at the end of March he 
went to Fontainebleau, accompanied by a select 
18 e 
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party of military and economic. experts, and there 
drafted terms of peace for submission to the com- | 
‘mittee. The committee attacked the problem with 
renewed vigour. By April 25th the terms were ready 
to be handed to the Germans. The ceremony took 

place on May 7th in the spacious coffee-room of the — 
Trianon Palace’ Hotel, Versailles, decorated in 


_ white throughout, with great windows opening on | 


~ to beautiful gardens, in which the trees stood dressed 
in fresh spring green. 
. The German delegates took off their hats and coats 
in the ante-room. It was interesting to see these 


_ being numbered and placed among the garments of | 
the Allied representatives. In the middle of the top — 


table sat Clemenceau; on his right President Wilson ; 
on his left Lloyd George, Balfour, Bonar Law, and 
Barnes. Paderewski, one of the last delegates to | 
_’ enter, looked, with his shock of hair, very much like 


the conventional British lion. When all were seated ~* 


there was a pause. Then the chief attendant an- | 
nounced the German delegates. As the Germans 
_ walked in, after a.moment’s hesitation everyone | 
stood. up. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the. chief 

‘German delegate, looked ill, drawn, and nervous. — 
He walked with a slight limp. His face was covered | 
with beads of perspiration. The Germans being 
- seated, Clemenceau rose and began the proceedings 


in his usual businesslike way. Everyone felt that his 


_ speech was appropriate to the occasion—not a word 
too much or too little. He gave no evidence of — 
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nervousness. After his speech had been interpreted, 
M. Dutasta—one of the Conference secretaries, short, 
thick-set, and bald-headed—suddenly emerged, | 
_ walked rapidly across the room and handed the: ~ 
Treaty to Brockdorff-Rantzau, who received it 
with a stiff little bow, and placed it quietly on the 
table at his left side. Clemenceau inquired whether 
anyone wished to speak. Thereupon Brockdorff- 
' Rantzau: put up his hand. like a schoolboy and, 
remaining seated, began to read his speech, which - 
-was interpreted sentence by sentence, first in French 
and then in English. The Count’s-manner and the | 


tone of his speech’ scriously annoyed the Allied | 


delegates. Clemenceau impatiently tapped the table _ 
with an ivory paper-knife. President Wilson im- 
paticntly toyed with a pencil. Lloyd George pressed 
his paper-knife on the table with such vigour that 
it broke. When the Count had concluded his speech, 
Clemenceau abruptly declared the proceedings at. 
an end. It was interesting to see Foch marching 
_down the side corridor, smoking a cigar, and smiling 
as much as to say, “I told you these Germans were _ 
unrepentant and now what I said has been proved.” 
President Wilson said to me as we walked out of | 
the Conference, ‘““The Germans are really a stupid 
people. They always do the wrong thing. They. 
_ always did the wrong thing during the war. That is | 
why I am here. They don’t understand human 
nature. This is the most tactless speech I have ever. 
heard. It will set the whole world against them.” 
20 
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I arranged for the preparation of a summary of | 


_ the terms and had it cabled all over the world. It "3 - 


- ran to about ten thousand words. 


The delivery of the terms to the Gamanee was | | 7 
followed by an ‘interchange of Notes. The first — 


German Note was of prodigious length—about — 


_. sixty-five. thousand words. It took Lloyd George ~ . 


_all day to read it. The last but one of the German . ; 


_ Notes arrived at about six in the morning on. 


| June 23rd. It asked for forty-eight hours’ further 


. time in which to consider the terms. Hankey and_ 
_ Dutasta took the Note to Lloyd George’s residence, 
but could make no one hear. Then they went to _ 
- President Wilson’s and succecded in waking him — 
~ through the medium of Admiral Grayson, his 
doctor. A detective was stretched on the mat outside 


' the bedroom door. They had to wake him with great 


caution as he was armed with a revolver. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Wilson were in bed. The President got out of 
_ bed and said, “It is cold here. Come into my bath- 
-room, which is warmer.”’ This they did, and Wilson — 
read and discussed the Note seated on the edge of 


_ the bath. The committce met at 9 o’clock and replied _ | 


saying that no further extension could be granted. 


At 4.30 p.m, the last German Note arrived agrecing _ 


to sign. I at once telephoned the information to — 
- London—the first intimation of the acceptance of 


_ the terms by the Germans. 


__ The peace was signed in the Palace of Versailles : 
on asi 28th. On the twenty-fourth I went with | 
Qt 
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. Clemenceau, Balfour, President Wilson, and Sonnino 
(Lloyd George was ill) to make the necessary 
arrangements. Each of the five Great Powers was 
_ to be entitled to invite sixty guests, Clemenceau was 
in great form. He walked up and down the staircases 
and corridors like a strong middle-aged man, talking 
_all the time. He showed us where he made his first | 
. speech in the Chamber of Deputies held at Ver- 
~ sailles fifty years before. He was a remarkable person 
_ —essentially French, full of energy, resource and 
courage, cynical and quick-witted. He gave one a 
curious feeling of mental and physical activity. I 
asked him where we should put the photographers. 
He said, laughing, ‘“‘In the dungeons where they 
~ can work undisturbed.” 
Balfour asked him whether the table on which the — 
' Treaty was to be signed was historic. He replied, — 
“No, but it will serve.” He took strong exception, 
however, to the inkstand, which was of Empire 
pattern, and gave orders for it to be replaced. 
There was much talk about the sealing and signing 
of the Treaty. Lloyd George had no seal. He ordered 
one with D.L.G. on it. Hughes of Australia arrived 
from London with a magnificent gold fountain-pen. 
“Are you going to sign the Treaty with that?” . 
asked someone. “Yes,” said Hughes, “I bought it 
for that purpose. I am going to present it to the 
Commonwealth. It will be put in a museum, and 
thousands of years hence the people will say, “That 
is what that little devil signed the Treaty with!’ ”’ 
22 , . | 
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THE SCENE AND THE PERSONALITIES 
The signing of the peace was a great sight, but — 


_ from a spectacular point of view badly arranged. 
_. News that the Treaty had bcen signed was tele- 

phoned to London by me and my assistants, two 
-. of Reuter’s men, Turner and Williams. I agreed the 
' time of the signing with the Americans (repre- 


sentatives of the Associated Press) and with the 


French (representatives of Havas) at 3.12 p.m. 


So ended a dramatic six months. 
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THE PROBLEM BEF ORE THE PEACEMAKERS 
By Proresson C. K. WEBSTER : 


_ In the summer of 1918 I was released for a short | 
time from my dutics in the political section of the . 
Gencral Staff in order to write an account of the. 
Congress of Vienna of 1814 for the information of 
those engaged in preparing for the Treaty of Peace. 
My little book had some effect upon the housemaids 
_and wastepaper baskets of the Hotcl Majestic, the 

scat of the British Delegation at Paris, but not 
-much on more important matters. Yet the Congress’ 
of Vienna was the only precedent for such a great 
settlement as was clearly before us, and there was 
much to Icarn from it. It showed-at any rate the 
necessity of planning ahead. But those in control 
were too occupied with the conduct of the war to 
pay much attention to the problem of how peace ~ 
would be made. In Britain, the United States, and ; 
' France,.it is true, large departments were set up to 
_ study the problems of the peace and prepare material 
' for it, and in this way a vast amount of uscful in- 
_ formation was collected and made available to. 
men of action. Elaborate plans for the organization — 
of the Peace Conference were also' made by 
subordinates, but this work was left without any 
direction from those above, and was, therefore, 
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lacking in reality and not of much use when peace 
came. 

Moreover, the peace would ‘iui depend on the 
extent of the victory, and until the middle of r918 
any kind of victory was uncertain, or at any rate 
seemed far away/ No one had imagined that the 
Germans would collapse as quickly as they did 
in the autumn of 1918. Thus the Armistice found 


_ the statesmen without any concerted plan as to the 
-method by which they should bring into existence 
the new world/for which so many had fought and 
' died /Both sidcs had, of course, accepted as the basis 


_of the peace the programme which President Wilson 


iyi 


had placed before public opinion in his wonderful 
specches, of which that containing the famous 
“Fourtcen Points” was the most important/But he 
had in these laid down mainly general principles 
The Allies had also issucd statements of their own 


war-aims at various times andf#/had made secret 
_ treaties amongst themselves as to various parts of the 
~. world. Though the defeat of Russia and Rumania 

had got ric of some of these, there were still com- 


mitments to Italy and Japan and various agreements 


~ between France and BritainMWere these treatics now 


to be torn up after a war which had been partly 


fought to preserve the faith of treaties? If not, how 
- were they to be reconciled with the “Fourteen 


Points’? And in any case by what process were the 
Wilsonian principles of self-determination and inter- 


national co-operation to be translated into the facts | 
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of new frontiers, economic agreements, and a world- 
wide League of Nations? 

These problems would have been difficult enough 
for any body of men, however impartial and skilled, 
if they had been given ample time and complete 
authority to make the new world/But the statesmen | 


_ ‘of 1918 had neither unlimited time and authority | 


or a blank sheet on which to draft their treaty/. 
he democracics who had won the war had been 
kept to fighting pitch by every device which could | 
stir their hatred and anger against their enemics. _ 
_ The conduct of the war had made that process casy_ . 


_ enough. Even during the armistice negotiations the _ 


Germans were torpedoing helpless ships without 


warning, and this reply to the British Blockade | 


_ was bound to produce the desire to punish and hurt 
them when the opportunity came/ The nations in 
Europe, which the war had liberated from the 
control of the defeated Germans, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, and Turks, had centurics of oppression and — 
servitude to look back upon. To expect Poles, Czechs, 
Serbs, Rumanians, Greeks, or Arabs to show 
‘moderation and a sense of justice now that their 


~- enemies were helpless was to expect something of - 


_which human nature is incapable. Belgians, French- 
-men, Italians, and Serbians had seen their countries 


- occupied and partly devastated and their country- 


- men subjected to all kinds of ill treatment. These _ 

things are a necessary part of war, but those who have _ 

suffered them and escaped at last are not likely to 
- | | 
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show mercy, or even justice, to those who have 
inflicted them,/ And the Germans, Hungarians, — 
Bulgarians, and Turks, even if they had not violated 
the rules of war, as many claimed they had, had at 
any rate showed themsclves as ruthless and stern 
in victory as they were now helpless in defeat. The 
‘violation of the neutrality of Belgium, the sinking 
without warning of merchant, fishing, and eyen 
‘hospital ships, the introduction of poison gas, the . 
treatment of their prisoners by the Turks, these 
things are largely forgotten now not only by the 
nations who were responsible for them, but to some 
extent by those on whom they were inflicted. But 
~ at the end of the war they burnt like coals of fire in 
the souls of the men and women of the victorious 


ven when the statesmen themselves could © 
se_above such feelings they were controlled_by 
tf em, on whose support the ed, . 
and many of them shared these feelings to the full, - 
The world had, it 1s true, accepted the Wilsonian 
programme as the basis of the peace. The “Fourteen 
Points” with one or two reservations had been 
agreed to by both sides, and in many countries such 
principles, and especially that of a League of Nations, 
had been enthusiastigally accepted by large portions 
- of the population/ But people were not ready to 
make the sacrifices involyed in the full acceptance 
_ of the “Fourteen Points/7 They wanted things which 
were directly opposed to them. The French wanted 
the Rhineland, the Italians wanted the control of 
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the Adriatic and the Brenner frontier, the British 
wanted German Colonies and a large share of the — 


German reparations, the Japanese wanted Shantung, 
the smaller States wanted boundaries extending far 


beyond their national frontiers. All these claims 


violated the basis on which the Armistice had been 


- made, and the huge crowds which cheered President 


Wilson on ‘his visits to London, Paris, and Rome, 
were just as ready to support their statesmen in 
combating hisideas. __ 

Moreover/! he world could not remain stationary 


while peace was being made/ Half the populations 
of Europe were starving. The Bolshevik revolution | 


was_a new_mystcrious_ menace to the old order 


7 _and nobody knew how farj inc} | 
over Europe. The Blockade was still maintained — 


- against Germany until Mr. Lloyd George and the 


‘British soldiers got it partly removed in March, 


destroyed empires, were organizing armies and pre- — 
paring to seize the frontiers they coveted. Little — 
’. ‘wars were constantly breaking out in Europe and 


. was sitting/At one time the General Staff were able 


Asia ing the whole time the Paris Conference 
to count up 


men had therefore to be spent, not in making treaties 


of peace in a detached ‘and scientific spirit, with © 


_ their eyes on the future, but in tackling the imme- 
28 


twenty-three such wars in various parts — 
of the world Aalf the time and energy of the states- . 
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diate problems of the war-torn world Commissions Z 
of soldiers and diplomatists had constantly to be — 
sent to ward off danger at some threatened spot; 
_ sometimes large bodies of troops had to be sent as 

well; the food and transport of the world, now. 
almost entirely controlled by the Great Allied Powers, 

had to be distributed amongst the most urgent of the _ 

pressing needs. This last task was well done by a 
_ Supreme Economic Council with which Lord Cecil — 


and Mr. Hoover did great work. But Eurone and 

Asia Minor scemed_at times almost to_be dissolving _ 

|. before our eyes. | | - 
t 


reconstruction of the world than had ever heen 


made before. The Congress of Vienna had to draw 
the frontiers of every European State, but there were 
then no railways and few industrial activities and | 
__. ‘most people lived on the produce of their immediate - 
- surroundings,/But now new States had to be carved — 
out of a Europe, which had been for years under the 
domination of big industry and high finance, and 
- questions of communications, industry, and trade _ 
- ‘made the problems ten times more complicatey I 
can add that the problems were studied with a 
scientific completeness such as had never before 
, been possible. We had every kind of statistical, geo- 
raphical, and economic information at our disposal. 
faut often the problem could only be solved by 
inflicting injury on one side or another/And was it 
not inevitable that, when the choice came, it was 
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-. on the defeated encmics, rather than on the Allies 
and liberated populations that bee injury was 


. inflicted? 


/It was two months after the enemy had laid down — 
their arms before the Conference met at Paris/ 
This delay has been much criticized, but President 
- Wilson meant to negotiate in person and he could 
not arrive until the middle of Decemher. Then he 
_ found Britain occupied with a general election— 
the “coupon” election—in which the “Fourteen 
Points” had been to a large extent forgotten, /This 
returned to power a Parliament largely composed 
_ of men who had stood for a vindictive peace against 
Germany,/The election was perhaps necessary, but 
it fixed for the time in power in Britain the passions — 


and hatreds of the war. 


There was, of course, some discussion on the _ 

‘procedure of the Conference in the meanwhile. It 
was decided to meet at Paris because President 

- Wilson refused the only other possible place—_ 
_ Switzerland. The French, already uneasy as to the 
‘Fourteen Points,’ brought forward several new 
schemes. They were the only one of the Allied | 
_ Powers ready to do so at this time. In one plan they 
suggested that no account should be taken of the 
secret treaties, which indeed gave them but little, | 
now that their own secret Treaty with Russia about 
the Rhineland had fallen to the ground with the 
- Tsarist Government that made it. At the same time, 
however, they injected into the discussions the two 
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E ideas. of placing upon Germany the whole of the 
' guilt and the whole of the cost of the war. These 


two ideas had also been prominent in the British 
elections. Moreover, the “‘Fourteen Points” them- 
selves had been interpreted to the Allies by Colonel 
House, President Wilson’s representative, before the 
armistice was signed, in a manner calculated to_ 
make them believe they could apply them to suit 


their own purposes. Thus the principles of the 


armistice were twisted and strained even before the 


- Allies met in conference. 


The French also expressed the wish that pre- 
liminary peace should be made with the enemy | 


-- Powers as soon as possible, containing the main 


principles of the territorial and economic settlement 
but leaving the details to be worked out in subse- - 


- quent treaties which should also include the League _ 


of Nations. But neither the United States nor . 
Britain were ready to commit themselves to these 
proposals, and the meeting in London early in 
December to consider the procedure of the Con- 


ference registered hardly any progress. . 
~ Thus, when the Allies met in Parison January rath, - < . 


there was no agrcement on the main problems of — 
procedure. Was peace to be made with Germany | 
first or with all the enemies simultancously? Was — 


there to be a Preliminary Peace? Was the League 


to be included in the Peace Treaty or to be created . 
afterwards? What share were the smaller Allies to 
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indeed were to be even nominally members of the 
Conference? Were the Germans and other enemics _ 
to be invited to the Conference to discuss the terms 
f peace? All these problems had yet to be settled. 
hey were solved not by the adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan at the outset but by long-drawn-out 
anoeuvres and hasty decisions: when a crisis came. 
he Treaties were thus in a sense improvised. They , 
were never surveyed as a whole. Much of their weak ( 
ness comes from this fact. But it was inevitable under | : 
the circumstances/ The statesmen of Vienna had‘, 
behaved in very much the same way towards their — 
poe a hundred years before. 
' The discussions began in a body for which for a. 
considerable period no agreed official name could | 
_ be found. It was really a continuation of the Supreme * 
War Council of the four Great Allied Powers, | 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United States which _ 
had controlled the later stages of the war. The 
‘Japanese were added on January 13th. Since each ~~ 
of the Five Great Powers had two representatives _ 


on it we called it “The Council of Ten.” It was this: _ 


body which was the main organ of the Conference — 
-until the middle of March, and here the detailed 
discussions of the terms of peace began. ; 
One of the first tasks of the Council of Ten was 
to decide what part should be taken in the proceed- 


ings by the smaller Allies including the new States | : 
that had come into existence out of the ruins of the — 


Central Empires. At the Congress of Vienna this  - 
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problem could never be solved and the Congress 


never met as a body. At Paris a Plenary Conference 
was organized on which the smaller Powers were 


represented. Much time was wasted in settling 
_ whether they were to have three, two, or one repre- 


sentatives on it, a fact almost totally without real 


importance since there was no voting. The Plenary 


Conference, indeed, only met seven times in all, 


-and except for the discussion on the League was 


wholly without reality. It received the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany the day before the Germans 


_ themselves. I should add that representatives of the 


smaller Powers also sat on some of the committecs _ 
of the Conference, but ay exercised little influence 
on them. 
Since the first of the ee Points referred to 
“open. convenants,” “openly arrived at, many © 


people, especially the five hundred journalists who 


had come to Paris to report the proceedings of the 
Conference, thought that all the discussions should 


_ take place in public. They soon found out their 
mistake. Such a process was impossible. It was | 
only applied to the formal procecdings of the Plenary 


Conference. The more intimate discussions pro- 
ceeded in secret. There were, however, constant 


leakages, sometimes accidental, sometimes pre- 
- meditated, which caused much friction. Meanwhile 


well-informed journalists knew a good deal sand 


. could pretend to know a good deal more f/They 
_ used their knowledge for the most part to inflame 
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' public opinion, and most of them pressed for the | 
satisfaction a a most extreme claims of aoe 


- own countries 


The Council of Ten began by considering its 
Agenda. The French again produced an elaborate 
plan drawn up on the basis of French ideas and 


necessities. Again neither President Wilson nor Mr. 


Lloyd George would accept it. It was against the 
custom of either to negotiate on somebody else’s — 
draft if he could help it. Each directed the attention 
of the Conference towards what he wanted himself. 
Thus President Wilson got a resolution placed before _ 
‘the Plenary Conference which determined that the 
_ League of Nations should be created as an integral 
part of the Treaty of Peace and a Commission 
appointed to draw up its constitution. This was a 
- great decision and by placing himself on the Com- _ 
mission the President got the Covenant of the | 
League drawn up before the rest of the Treaty. 
This Commission reported direct to the Plenary 
Conference, and the Council of Ten had nothing 
- to do with it. Mr. Lloyd George for his part got the 
_ question of the.German colonies brought before the 
Council of Ten and virtually settled _by the expedient 

_ of the Mandates system. Committees were sect up — 
_. by the Plenary Conference on Reparations and the 
Responsibilities of the War and some other matters. 
~ But, except for the German Colonies, the territorial 
_ questions, the most permanent and important of — 
all, were still postponed. Those affecting the Great 
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Powers—the Rhineland, the frontiers of Italy, the _ 
, division of Asia Minor—were all reserved for the © 


| | decision of the principal statesmen themselves. The 


smaller Powers, alrcady discontented and restless 
at their exclusion from the main organ of the Con- 
ference, were asked to submit their territorial claims 
in writing, and then, simply in order to soothe their 


_ feelings, allowed to appear before the Council of 


Ten to urge them in person. So in February: Ru- 
manians, Greeks, Czechoslovaks, Poles, ‘Jugoslavs, 
Ukranians, Arabs, Albanians, and others delivered 
long solemn harangues before the Council of Ten, 


- who for the most part sat in bored silence. These 


‘claims were then immediately referred to Com- 


mittees of the Great Powers, composed partly of 
politicians, partly of diplomatists, and: partly of | 
academic experts. The claims of the smaller Allies 
often conflicted with one another. The Poles and 


Czechs actually fought over Teschen and the ~ 


Rumanians and Jugoslavs nearly did so over the 
Banat., Every form of pressure that could be exerted 


on public opinion was used by all parties. News- 
' papers were bought, news was fabricated, popula- 


tions induced. by threats or promises to declare 
themselves in favour of this State or that, geo- 
graphical and economic experts produced to prove 


- impossible cases. Nevertheless, the Commissions 


were in possession of the facts. It was common action 
on the facts when thcy scemed to conflict with the 
interests of one of the Great Powers which was 
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difficult to obtain. The Commissions thus fought 
their way slowly towards compromises and bargains, 
in which the enemy Powers naturally suffered most. 
But much good work was done and many ofthe © 
fronticrs thus settled took into account to a con-_ 
siderable degree the history, geography, and eco- 
nomy of the regions under consideration more than 
in any previous treaty of peace. Meanwhile the 
armistice with Germany had to be renewed, and 
because of this a Commission of Soldiers and Sailors 
was appointed to draw up the terms of her permanent 
disarmament. | 
All this took time, aud there were other causes 
of delay. In the middle of February President 
Wilson, after completing the first draft of the League 
and presenting it to the Plenary Conference, had to 
return to meet the United States Congress. The - 
Republicans received him there with glacial cold- 


"ness, and the opposition to him, and because of 


him to the League, by such men as Senator Lodge, 
was one of the main preoccupations of the other 
statesmen. They had, however, no alternative but 


to assume that in the long run the Americans would _ | 


ratify the treaties which thcir representatives signed. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George returned to domestic 
problems in Britain and M. Clemenceau was . 
dangerously wounded by an assassin. The work did | 
not stop in their absence, but, of course, no important 
permanent decisions could be made. 
Then in the middle of March, with the return of | 
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_ President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George to Paris, 


< 


the Conference began a new stage. There had been 


great criticism of the delay in signing pcace. Some 


change in precedure was obviously necessary. It is 
not certain who first advocated that the Council of — 
Ten should be replaced by a smaller and more 
intimate body. But in the middle of March there 


OR eee 


began: the informal meetings of President Wilson, 


Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and Signor 
Orlando, the Italian Premier, which developed 
into the Council of. Four—really a ‘‘Council of 


_ Three,” as events soon showed. Sir Maurice Hankey 


became its secretary, and it was here that the great 
decisions of the Conference were made. So April 


was the most critical month of all, when the French 


- claims on the Rhine, the Italian on the Adriatic, 


the Japanese on Shantung were all hotly debated, — 
while the question of reparations. grew more and 


-. more acute. The whole procedure of the Conference 
gradually changed. Only two Commissions, that on 


the Disarmament of Germany and that.on Poland’s 
frontiers, had reported to the Council‘of Ten. Both 


_. Commissions were unanimous, but both reports were 


immediately challenged by Mr. Lloyd George, the 


first in order to abolish conscription in Germany, 


the second in order to reduce the territory taken 
from Germany for Poland. The “Four” now began 


to use special Committees of two or three persons to _ 
_ work out in detail the compromises to which they 
_camce in their intimate discussions. Sometimes these 
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"were experts, at other times simply men who could _ 


be trusted to work according to orders from above. 


-.Once an agreement was reached in this way, it 


was handed over to the Drafting Committce, a body 
of hard-working lawyers who put it into treaty form 


_and thus large blocks of the German Treaty came 


rapidly into existence. 


For it had at last been resolved to make the Treaty . 


with Germany separately and before the others. | 


Only after her signature had been obtained could 
the demobilization, for which the peoples were — 
‘ clamouring, be safely carried out. The ‘Four’ 


therefore now concentrated on Germany. The other | 
members of the old Council of Ten were, however, 


made into a Council of Five, and this body pro- . 


ceeded at the same time with the rest of the settle- — 
ment concerning Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and - 
Turkey, and some of the Commissions reported to 
them. The grcat questions were however still in the 
hands of the ‘‘Four,” and they turned aside occa- 


sionally from their special preoccupations to make | 


such decisions as that which allowed the Greeks. 
to land in Smyrna—one of the most unfortunate of 


all. They had also to deal with the Adriatic question, 


for Italy refused to sign the Treaty with Germany 
unless her own special claims were first satisfied. 


President Wilson refused to admit them and the 


Italians indignantly left the Conference. Despite _ 
President Wilson’s appeal, public opinion in Italy — 


| supported them, but ney. were too weak to get 
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their claims accepted at this time. They had to 
return, discredited and humiliated, though no less 


determined than before to obtain Fiume and the 
strategic supremacy of the Adriatic. 
Meanwhile the Germans were invited to Paris to 


receive the Treaty. When they learnt of the decision © 


that they were not to be allowed to discuss the 


_ Treaty with the Allics but only to make repre-. 


sentations in writing, they at first refused to send a 
delegation. Ominous preparations in the armies on 
the Rhineland caused them to give way and a _ 
large and competent staff came to Versailles, where 
they were segregated bchind barbed-wire enclosures. 
The French claimed that only by this means could | 
they be protected from the fury of the populace, but 


it, of course, prevented them from having any 


pee 


personal intercourse with the Allied delegations. 


However, with their usual industry and organiza- 
tion, they issued a flood of notes, criticizing the 


_ terms of the Treaty. These were considered and 


answered by spccial Inter-Allied Committees. At 
this period Mr. Lloyd George, supported by many 
of the British delegation, urged that some of the. 
terms of the Treaty should be altered in favour of 
Germany. But he wanted such concessions to be 
made at the expense of Germany’s European neigh- 
bours and did not abandon any of the British claims 
on her Colonies or on reparations. Consequently 
this effort, which President Wilson did not support, 
had but little effect. The final Allied Note of June 
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16th which stressed the responsibility of Germany for 


the war was, indeed, largely drawn up by Mr. Lloyd 


_ George’s secretary, Mr. Philip Kerr, now Lord 


Lothian. The Germans were faced with the choice 


of either accepting the Treaty with but few amend- | _ 


ments, or of being subjected to the renewed military 
. and economic pressure of the Allied forces. Mr. 
_ Lloyd George and others seem to have been genuinely 
afraid that they would not sign, but would adopt 
some form of Bolshevikism and cause gencral chaos 


in Central Europe. But the Germans had the most. 


to lose by this expedient. There was a change of 


~~ Government and the new Government sent their __ 


representatives to Versailles to sign the Treaty on 
June 28th. 


Once the Treaty with Germany was signed the . 
Conference moved ‘at a much slower pace, to con- | 
sider the treatics with the other enemy Powers. 

_ The departure of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd —' 

_. George left matters largely in the hands of M. | . 
Clemenccau and the professional diplomatists. The. 
' Treaty with Austria was nearly ready by the time . 
_ the Germans came, but the smaller Powers refused 
' .to accept it. Changes had to be made and there was — 
then a long discussion with the Austrian delegate so 
that it was not’signed until September roth. The 
whole distribution of Central and South Eastern 

Europe had now been worked out by the Com- — 


missions, and it was largely lack of energy which | 


; _ caused the treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary to | : 
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_be delayed so long: One result of this delay was that » 


by the time the Treaty with Turkey was signed — 
_ Mustapha Kemal had created a new Turkey which 


"defeated the Greeks and forced the Allies to grant 


them better terms in a new Treaty at Lausanne. 
The conflict between the Italians and the Jugoslavs 
in the Adriatic also took much time and trouble, 
as a result of which the Italians got nearly all the | 
- claims whose rejections had caused them to cave 


_. the Conference in April 1919. 


But one problem the statesmen, or rater President 
Wilson, had solved. He had got the League of 
Nations accepted as an integral part of the peace. 
Thus the necessity of continuous international co- 
operation and the fact that no settlements can 
endure for ever were for the first time recognized 
- in a treaty of peace. My colleague Professor Toynbee 
describes to you in the next four chapters the effect. 
produced by these great principles new in the world’s 

history, both on the treaties themselves and on the 
_ developments of the last fourteen years. 


_¥ CHAPTER II! | 
| THE MAIN FEATURES IN THE LANDSCAPE 
» PROFESSOR ARNOLD J: TOYNBEE 


Lorp Rmpex. and Professor Webster have given 

-. you an impression of the atmosphere and the con- 
_ ditions in which the peace settlement was worked 
out during the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919. 
They have told you the sort of temper the states- 

men, and the nations behind the statesmen, were in 

when they set about making peace immediately _ 
after the armistice had put an end to the actual . 
fighting in the Great War. They have dealt with the 
way in which the politicians and the public in- 

fluenced one another to and fro: the pressure of | 

- public opinion upon the politicians and the lead — 

given by the politicians to the public. | 
‘One of the important points that they have put 

to you is this: during the first and principal stage of 

the proceedings, when the peace terms were being 

worked out and were being put into the texts of/— 

treaties, no one except the representatives of the | 

_ ,Nictorious countries took part in the Conference; 

J so that all the discussion and debate that took place 

in this decisive stage of the Peace Settlement was 

carried on between the representatives of only one > 

of the two sides that had fought in the war, while . 

_ the point of view of the defeated countries was simply © 
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_never heard then, because at this stage the defeated 
‘countries were not. represented at Paris/ You have 
I been told how, when the peace treati¢s had been 
_ drafted, the representatives of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria were summoned to the 
‘neighbourhood of Paris, not to give them a chance 
of discussing the terms proposed by the victors, but 
_ merely to make them put their signatures to the | 
texts of treaties which the others had already drawn ° - 
up. _ a : 
In the next four chapters we are going to take a 
glance—a rather hasty and superficial glance, I am 
afraid—at the actual terms of the Peace Settlement; © 
that is to say, the four European peace treaties. 
It is now over fourteen years since the Peace Treaty — 
with Germany-camc into force on January 10, 19203 
and, looking at things from this distance of time, we 
shall naturally want to remind oursclves of the 
various ways in which the different chapters and 
articles of the treatics have worked out since then. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating; and the | 
test of the Peace Settlement docs not lie in an 
abstract study of its terms as these appeared to their - 
~ makers before the ink had had time to dry on the 
paper. The test lics in what has happened .since; _ 
and this, after all, is what makes the Peace Settle- 

ment of 1919 a thing of practical interest in 1934. 
If the signature of the treatics had becn the end of © 
the matter, you probably would not be concerned 
with them now. But actually, of ey: a peace 
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after a great war ends one chapter of history and _ 


at the same time opens another. It is always possible, . 


no doubt, that this new chapter may go smoothly; 
and if this had happened in our case—if we had all 
been living happily ever after the coming into force 


of the Versailles Treaty on January 10, 1920—in 


that case, too, I fancy, we should be less interested 
in the peace treaties at the present moment than 
we actually are. When we have eaten our pudding 
and it has agreed with us, we generally think no 
more about it. It 1s only when the pudding has 
given us indigestion that we send for the cook and 


look up the recipe and analyse the ingredients and. — 


inspect the kitchen. And our present interest in re- 
examining the Peace Settlement of 1919 is a sure 


sign that this political pudding has not agreed with © 


‘us as well as we expected when we swallowed it 
whole. > | 
Why has the Peace Settlement, on which so much 


time and thought was spent by so many gifted people, — 


turned out badly in many ways? That, I suppose, 
is the practical question which we want to answer ; 


because an answer to that question is the necessary ~ 


first step towards correcting our mistakes of fifteen 


years ago and preventing them, if we can, from doing 


further damage. One reason for the partial failure | 
of the Peace Settlement to produg a satisfactory 


peace has been mentioned already /The peace terms 


were not worked out in a give-and-take between 
the two sides which both had to co-opcrate in carry- 
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ing them out if they were. to be successful/-The 
terms were dictated by one party and imposed :on . 


the othey/And that meant not only that the defeated oe 
- countries felt sore and resentful at having the peace — 


treaties thrust upon them ready-made/ it also. 
meant that a number of important considerations, 


_.. on which the future workability of the treatics 


_would partly depend, were left out of account 
- because the victors, who drafted the terms, never 
thought of them. The defeated peoples did think 
of them, but at this stage they were not allowed | 
to say anything. 

This particular reason why the Peace Settlement 
of 1919 has been unsatisfactory was special to the 
occasion; for the settlement of the peace terms by - 


', _ the victors alone, separatcly, was a break-away from 


diplomatic tradition. This was not how the Peace 
Settlement after the last great war had been arrived 
at a hundred years back. At the Congress of Vienna 


_ | in 1814-15, one of the leading parts was played by 


Talleyrand, who was the representative of the 
defeated Power, France. And Talleyrand’s share in 


-. the making of the Treaty of Vienna had an important 


influence on both the terms of the treaty and its 
consequences. In its treatment of France the Vienna 
peace settlement was so moderate that the French 
‘ nation never rose up in revolt against it. 3 
There are, however, at least three quite different 
causes of the unsatisfactoriness of our present Peace | 
Settlement which are not special to this settlement. | 
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These other causes can be seen at work in the after- 
math of all peace settlements, because they come into’ 
operation in the very nature of the case. 

Onc of these causes is a matter of temperament. 
A peacc settlement is always made by the statesmen 
who have won the war. The statesmen who come to 


ae the top during a war and eventually win it are 
' Sot naturally men who possess the spccial gifts which 
“ . waging war requires. They are men who above all © 


_¢can and do make quick decisions and rapid impro- 


" visations, and are always ready to try new expcri- 
ments and to scrap one experiment after another 


until they stumble on the key to victory. But these 


_. ‘gifts that win a war are not the gifts that are wanted © 


for making a peace settlement. The peacemaker 


_ has got to work as though he were building for 


eternity. He has only one opportunity and, when 


, once the treaty is signed, he cannot go on learning » 


by trial and error. But war thrusts men of this 
temperament into the background; and when the _ 
time comes for making peace, it is seldom they . 


who are in office. 
The second general cause of the unsatisfactoriness | 
of peace settlements is the shadow of the past, which — 


’ keeps the statesmen’s minds fixed upon the things 


that were important before the war and hinders | 
them from opening their eyes to the things that 
are going to be important after peace has been | 

restored. A great war always transforms the inter- _ 


_national landscape. It closes one chapter of inter- 
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national history and opens another. The things that | 


dominated the age leading up to the war, and which 
became the issucs over which the war itself was 


os — eventually fought, are swallowed up in the great 


earthquake, and new things are brought to the 


surface. By the time of the Peace Conference, the 
old things have already vanished and the new 


- things are already there—staring mankind in the 


eee ee FT 


~ face, for those who have eyes to sce. But the statesmen | 


are the last people who find it easy to perceive the ~ 
changes in the landscape, for they have got imprinted 
on their minds the image of the pre-war landscape 
as they had to reckon with it before the earthquake 
swept it away. 

The third and last general cause of the unsatis- 
factoriness of peace settlements is the mixture of 


.. ©. motives and conflict of aims. The victorious states- 


men suffer from this, and so do the peoples whom 


: - they represent. This double-mindedness is the 


inevitable psychological effect on pcople of war 
when it is fought, not between savages, but between 
semi-civilized people like ourselves. War is a primi- 


_ tive institution which survives, by force of habit, 


-among people who arc climbing, as we are, the 


lower rungs of the ladder of civilization. The 
primitive purpose of war is to strengthen and enrich 
the victors and to weaken and impoverish the 
vanquished; and this purpose persists as long as 
wars are fought, because it 1s of the essence of war 


itself. On the other hand, peoples like ourselves— 
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peoples who are on the way towards civilization— 


cannot bring themselves to fight a war, and stand 
the sufferings of war, and inflict the barbarities of . 


war, unless they can believe that they are really 


fighting for purposes that are more or less ideal and 
constructive. So, in wars between semi-civilized 


- peoples like us in Europe and America to-day, 
' there are always these two separate sets of motives | 
' and purposes. Both sets of purposes are nearly 
_, always reficcted in the peace terms; and since the 


two purposes cannot really be brought into line with __ 
each other, the terms of peace are generally 
inharmonious and sclf-contradictory. | 

To sum up, we find that peace settlements are — 


apt to suffer because of this mixture of motives; 


because the peacemakers look backwards instead of 
forwards, and because it is the statesmen that have 


‘won the war who make the peace and make it with 


their war-mentality. And, in our own present Peace 
Settlement, we have also the special weakness that 
this settlement was made by the victors alone,. 


without the defeated Powers having a say. In our 


own case these four causes have combined to make 
the Peace Settlement unsatisfactory in a number 
of points in varying degrees; and this unsatisfac- . 
toriness has been brought to light by the experience , 
of the last fourteen years. On some points there has 


_ been friction. In some cases this has been so severe 
that it has made these parts of the settlement 


practically unworkable. And in more than onc of 
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these cases the unworkability of the peace treaties 
_’ has become so obvious that, on these points, the 


peace terms have been quictly allowed to lapse, or 
have been quite openly set aside. | | 
One can sce that, during these fourteen ycars, the 


_ different parts of the Peace Settlement have shown _ 
. -very different degrees of staying-power; and this is . 


perhaps the most important point to notice in — 
looking at what the peace terms were. Let us set 
ourselves to arrange the chapters of the four 
European: peace treatics—and, above all, the 
Treaty with Germany—according to their staying- 


_; power, so to speak, beginning with the parts that 


have shown themselves the weakest. First come 
Reparations and War Guilt, which are both. 
practically dead letters already; then comes Dis- 
armament; then Territorial Arrangements both in 
Europe aad overseas ; and, finally, the — of 
_ Nations. | 

The story of the first of these parts, reparations 


' and war guilt, illustrates most of the points that 


we have so far dwelt upon. 
Traditionally, the victors in a war take a 
from their defeated enemies in order to recover their |: 


' own expenses and, if possible, to make a profit. 
But “to make war pay’’ was obviously out of the | 


question in the last war, where the expense was out 


- of all proportion to any conceivable takings; and 


the idea of trying to derive profit from so great a _ 


-barbarity and calamity was also simply revolting. — - 
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We can trace this feeling in President Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points.” In them there was no mention 
of indemnities or even of reparations as such, but 
only a demand that the cecupice territories off 
‘Belgium and France should be “restored” as well | 
as “freed” and “evacuated.” The Allied Govern- 

ments presented a memorandum, which was accepted '’ 
by both President Wilson and the German Govern-. 
_ ment, interpreting the President’s word “restored”? ; 
as meaning that “compensation will be made by d 


pf 


o 


Germany for all damage done to the civilian popu-}. 
lation of the Allics and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air,’ 

That interpretation of the “Fourteen Points” was _ 
the basis on which it was agreed, in the armistice ~ 
negotiations, that the peace should be made; and 
it was duly laid down in Article 232 of the Versailles 
_ Treaty that Germany “‘will make compensation for — 
all damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and to their property.” 
Unfortunately, the Allied statesmen, having accepted 
in principle this limitation upon Germany’s liability 
to pay; tried as hard as they could to stretch the new, 
formula. of recciving reparations into something as~ 
near as could be to the old tradition of taking spoils, ' | 
The first: annex to the Reparations chapter of the © 
Versailles Treaty gives a list of the different classes 
of compensation claimable from Germany; and 
here the word “Reparations” is interpreted as 
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covering the cost, to the Allied Governments, of 
pensions paid to naval and military victims of the 


war and to their dependants; the cost of assistance 
to prisoners of war and their dependants; and allow- 


ances made, during the war, to the dependants of 
persons mobilized for military service. This stretching _ - 


of the formula was what chiefly interested the Allicd 


_ ' politicians at the Peace Conference as far as repara- 


tions were concerned. They seemed to think that 
Germany was an inexhaustible gold-mine from which . 
they could extract as much. metal as their legal 


| advisers could show title for under the armistice 
- terms, 


But meanwhile some of their financial advisers 


~~ at the Peace Conference were advising them that | 


the practical question which had to be answered 
was not this at all, but the question of how much 
wealth could actually, practically, be extracted from 
Germany and transferred to the Allied countries. 
without upsetting the financial and economic 


_ structure of the world. The most far-sighted of these 


_ financial experts, like Mr. Maynard Keynes, realized 
_ already that the maximum practical figure would 


almost certainly be less than the minimum figure. =a 


of the Allies’ claim on Germany, even if the word | 
reparations were interpreted as strictly and narrowly 
as possible. Thirteen years passed after the drafting _ 
of the Reparations chapter of the Versailles Treaty 
at Paris in. 1919 before the German reparations 
question was practically settled at the Lausanne 
| a BE, 
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Conference in 1932; and in that timd 
already held in. 1919 by Mr. Keynes \ 
_ who thought like him were proved right, 
. outlook of the Allied statesmen who were responsible 
in 1919 for the Reparations chapter was proved 
to be as wide of the mark in the realm of sac as it 
was doubtful in morality. 

The actual history of the reparations aii 
_ during these thirteen years has been governed by 
three factors which the Allied statesmen at and 


after the Peace Conference obstinately refused to 


face, though, from 1919 to 1932, they had financial | 
experts constantly at their elbow, who saw and — 
understood the facts, and who had the courage and 
ability to explain them. 

The first of these factors was the possibility of | 
inflation, The Allied Powers had no sooner appointed. 
a Reparations Commission to make out and present 
their bill to Germany, and to receive the first instal- 
ments on account, than the money which Germany 
was to pay began to evaporate through the depre- 
ciation of the German currency. We need not go 
into the difficult and controversial question of — 


-. whether this inflation of the mark was an uninten-. 


tional and inevitable consequence of the huge 
demand made upon Germany for reparations, or 
whether it was a deliberate manceuvre on the — 
German side to avoid payment. The essential fact 
is that the mark went, or was sent, to zero, with the _ 


result that any payment of reparations became _ 


i ‘ 
to: 
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oa except in goods; and the Allied Govern- | 
ments found themselves powerless to prevent this 


inflation from taking place. This was the first 


‘chapter i in the history of reparations; and it ended. 


_ in a far-going suspension of the Reparations chapter _ 


7 of the Versailles Treaty in 1924, to make way for 
the more practical Dawes Plan. The authors of the — 
~ Dawes Plan saw, and persuaded the Allied Govern- . 


ments to recognize, that, even when the German . 


currency had been restored and stabilized, it was 
one thing to collect money on reparations account © 
in Germany in marks, and quite another thing to 
change these marks in Germany into francs. in- 


_ France or into pounds in Great Britain. The problem 


of how to do that remained, even when the danger - 


_.. of inflation had been guarded against. 


But the purely monetary problem was. neither 


_ the last nor the most fundamental; for, at any given 


‘moment, it is only a fraction of the total wealth of 
any given country, or of the world as.a whole, that. 
can be realized in the form of money; and accor- 


: dingly any large transfer of wealth has always to 


be made for the most part not in money but in | 
goods. The questions of inflation and exchange © 


_ might be disposed of; but there remained the funda- © 


mental difficulty of the upset caused to international 


trade’ by the artificial, non-economic movement of 
_ goods on the scale of reparations, even after the 
_- amount of reparations had been vastly scaled.down 
_ from the Reparation Commission’s first figure. The 
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disturbing effect of successfully accomplished repara- 
tions transfers of money and goods is held by some 


_. people to be largely responsible for the present 


-. world cconomic crisis, How far these people are 
right is a question which will long be bitterly con- 
tested, and which may well be unanswerable. But. | 
the terrific onset and obstinate persistence of the 
crisis, and the widespread belief that reparations — 
have been at least partly responsible for it, have 
been cnough to give reparations the knock-out blow. 
_ . Reparations are linked up with war guilt in 
Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty, which is the 
first article of the Reparations chapter. Part of 
_ this article runs like this: ““The Allied and Associated. 
_ Governments affirm and Germany accepts the 


"responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing 


~ all the loss and damage to which the Allied and 
_. Associated Governments and their nationals have 
. been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her 
allies.” Moreover, in the chapter just before that, 
which is entitled Penaltics, the Allies announce their 
intention of putting the ex-Kaiser on trial and of 
asking the Government of Holland, where he had 
_ taken asylum, to hand him over for this purpose. © 
. That bit of the Treaty was the first to come to grief. 
The Allied Governments duly presented their 
demand to the Dutch Government on January 15, 
1920, five days after the Treaty had come into force ; 
but by that time they were already devoutly hoping 
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that the Dutch Government would not put them in 
a hole by delivering the Kaiser up. Luckily for them, 
the Dutch Government refused; and they were 
thankful to let the correspondence drop. 

This provision in the Treaty was put in just to 
' mect the vulgar demand “‘to hang the Kaiser,” and 


‘it immediatcly became a farce. But the article . 


saddling Germany with the whole of the war guilt 


| and putting that forward as a reason for demanding 


reparations from Germany js a part of the Versailles 


Treaty which has unfortunately had more serious — 


effects. The German delegation were compelled to 


~~ accept and sign this article; and this has probably 
- caused more bitterness in Germany than any other . 


single feature of the Peace Settlement. This bitter- 


ness has undoubtedly played a considerable part in . 


arousing in Germany the temper which has now 


brought the National Socialist Movement into power. » 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DISARMAMENT | 
By Proresson ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


I HAVE tried to give you a general idea of what the 


terms of the Versailles Treaty were and of some of 
the difficulties and the failures. Now we turn to the 


Disarmament chapter of this Treaty. I think the - 


statesmen of the victorious Powers, who drafted this 


_ part of the Treaty, had two distinct purposes in — 

_ view. The first was to disarm their defeated encmy, 
... Germany, down to a level at which she would be 
militarily helpless in face of the victors. The second 


‘purpose was to'use this one-sided disarmament of 


the once strongest single military Power in the © 


world as an opportunity for bringing about a reduc- 
tion of armaments all round. They thought that 
if the rest of the world were freed at once from the 


‘menace of disproportionately powerful German . © 


armaments—which had weighed more and more 


heavily upon the world from 1871 to 1918—then © 


the other countrics might feel less hesitation about 
carrying out Article 8 of the Versailles Treaty. 


Article 8 of the Versailles Treaty was the eighth _ 
article of the Covenant of the League ‘of Nations, © 


and its first paragraph contained the following 


declaration : “The Members of the League recognize ° 


that the maintenance of peace pequircs the reduc- 
8g oe 
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tion of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement | 
by common action of international obligations.” 
If the one-sided disarmament of Germany did help 
to bring about a reduction of armaments all round. 
in accordance with the idea of this article that I 
have just quoted, it was—and is—clear that this 
would help enormously, in its turn, in making it 
possible to organize a secure and crue SyS= 
_ tem of international peace. . 

So the Disarmament chapter of the Versailles 
Treaty had two distinct objects sfho give the vic- 
torious countrics a military advantage over the 
defeated countries, and to give all countrics alike the — 
boon of assured peace/It is obvious that this second 
object was by nature much more important than the 
first object, just as much for the victorious countries _ 
as for the rest. For if the victors could really be 
assured of peace, then, the more sure thcy felt that 
this peace would last, the less value their military 
superiority over Germany would have for them. 
On the other hand, there was the narrower and more 
immediate purpose of putting Germany at the 
biggest possible disadvantage, militarily, to the 
Allies; and this aim was far stronger in the minds of 
”. the Allied statesmen than the wider onc of securing 
permanent peace by reducing armaments all round. 
You can sce the result of this in the terms of the 
Disarmament chapter of the Peace Treaty. It is — 
entirely devoted to the practical disarmament of | 
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_ Germany—on land, at sea, and in the air—except 
. for the preamble, which declares that “Germany 
undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval, and 
_ air clauses which follow, in order to render possible 
the initiation of a gencral limitation of the arma- 
‘ments of all nations.’ Clearly, the people who 


drafted this chapter were not thinking principally | 


of that gencral purpose. Nevertheless, it was presen® 
as the preamble shows; and it was reaffirmed in a 
' letter adressed by the Allies to the German dele- 
_ gation at Versailles on June 18, 1919. ‘The Allied 
and Associated Powers,” they then wrote,: “wish 
to make it clear that their requirements in regard 
to German armaments are not made solely with 
the object of rendering it impossible for Germany _ 
to resume her policy of military aggression. They 
are also the first steps towards that general reduction 
and limitation of armaments which they seek to 
bring about.”’ Now, the two purposcs were distinct, 
and they were unequal in strength, but it was not. 
impossible to combine them. | : 
On the contrary, experience shows that es were | 
really interdependent. We can sce that that is true . 
to-day when the one-sided disarmament of Germany 


| which was provided for in this chaptcr of the 
Treaty, and which was. effectively - carried out — 


within cight years of the coming into force of the 
Treaty, is now being undone again in the fifteenth _ 
year. That one-sided disarmament of Germany is. 
_ being undone now because we have failed to use > 
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the opportunity of accomplishing the other purpose 
of the Treaty: the purpose, that is, of bringing about — 


~ a reduction of armaments all round. To-day, rather 


more than fourtccn years after the coming into 


_ force of the. Treaty, we can look back and sce that 
' the success or failure of the two purposes. hung 
together. If the disarmament of Germany failed to . 


bring disarmament all round within a certain: 
number of years, then the rc-armament of Germany 


~. was bound to follow. 


The disarmament of Germany was provided for 


in the Versailles Treaty in two ways. On the one 


hand, the number of troops, and the number, size, 
and form of weapons, were to be cut down to 
specified figures—certain weapons being forbidden 


' to Germany altogether. On the other hand, the 


existing organization of the German armed forces 


was to be changed, and a different organization to : 
_. be introduced instcad. | 


Germany was forbidden altogether to possess - 


‘any submarines, tanks, gas, naval and military 
aircraft, heavy mobile land artillery, and up-to-date 


capital ships. She was to have no General Staff. 


She was to have no fortifications, and to keep no ' 


armed forces, either on the Ieft bank of the Rhine — | 
or within fifty kilometres of the right bank. _ 
- The total strength of her army was to be not. 


more than one hundred thousand men, and. that 


was to include not more than four thousand officers; _ 
for her navy she was to be allowed fifteen thousand * 
| ay 
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men, including not more than fifteen hundred 
officers and warrant officers. The maximum estab- 
lishments and armaments for the army were ‘set 
out in precise tables which allowed for no more 
than seven infantry divisions, three cavalry divi- 
sions, and two army corps headquarters staffs—the 
armament of the divisions being decidedly weak. | 
The German navy was to consist of no more than 
six existing battleships of an old-fashioned type, six 
light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and twelve torpedo- 
boats. These were to be replaceable, ship for ship, 
by armoured ships of not more than ten thousand 
- tons, light cruisers of not more than six thousand | 
tons, destroyers of not more than eight hundred tons, 
torpedo-boats of not more than two hundred tons. 


The manufacture in Germany of war material _ 


was only to be carried out in factories indicated to, 


| and approved by, the Governments of the Allied — 


Powers, who might restrict the number of such 
— factorics. The Germans were also-forbidden either to 
import war material or to manufacture it for export. 
Then there were the treaty terms about the 
organization of the German army and navy, and 
these were just as important. Allicd experts drafted 
this chapter of the Treaty, and they obviously had 
a well-known historical precedent in mind. A 
hundred years ‘before, Napoleon had tried to make 
Prussia militarily helpless over against France after 
_ she had been brought to her knees by France in — 
the war of 1806-7; but Prussia had outwitted 
Go : | 
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' Napoleon, for he merely laid down maximum _. 
figures for Prussian effectives and war matcrial 
without. putting any restrictions upon Prussian 
military organization. That gave the Prussians a 
loophole for getting round the treaty, without 
breaking the letter of it, by keeping the Prussian 


_ Army down to the prescribed figures but passing 


-the whole manhood of the country through the 
Army on short-term service, instead of keeping. the 
_ old-fashioned army of long-service professional 
- soldiers which they had had before. The result was - 
that Prussia succeeded, in spite of Napoleon, .in 
making herself into a first-class military power 
again—so quickly that, only six years later, in 1813, : 
she was able to take up arms against Napoleon 
once more and play a leading part in beating him. 
After that, the Prussian new-model army of the 
nation-in-arms became the standard pattern for the 


armies of all-the military Powers of the Continent; 


and at the time of the Peace Conference of 1919 it © 
was still taken for granted by everybody that a 
short-term universal-service citizen-army was the 
basis of modern military strength on land. | | 
_ These were the facts which Mr. Lloyd George 
had in mind when the Treaty was being made, and 
so he insisted upon writing into it that universal 
- compulsory military service should be abolished in 
Germany; that both the army and the navy should 
from then on be recruited entirely from volunteers; ._ 
' that recruits should have to stay in the service, after | 
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-. joining, for at least twelve years on end in the case 
of non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
army and petty officers and men in the navy, and 
for at Ieast twenty-five ycars on end in the case of 
officers in the army and officers and warrant 
officers in the navy, Officers in both services must 
_ serve up to the age of forty-five at least. Not more 
than 5 per cent of the actually serving officers and 
- -men—“effectives” as they are called—in either 
service must be discharged in any given year; and © 
officers and:men who had done their term of service 
- must take no further part in exercises or manceuvres 
_ and must receive no further training. | 
_. The French military authorities objected, ‘but 
Mr. Lloyd George insisted, so all this was included — 
in the Peace Treaty. The French agreed with him 
in believing that Germany would be greatly — 
weakened by being forced to go back to the cigh- | 
teenth-century professional-service-system, but they 
realized that the British Prime Minister had two — 
_ objects in view. If they abolished conscription in 
Germany, it meant not only weakening Germany | 
one-sidedly, but also perhaps cutting at the root of 
militarism in all continental countries; becausc it 
seemed likely that if conscription were abolished: in — 


_ Germany and in other ex-enemy countries, it would — 


~ eventually be abolished in all continental countries. 
That was what the French General Staff were 


afraid of, for they were not so kecn on immediately __ 


weakening Germany’s military power, if that might | 
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me eeitiatig produce the same weakening effect on : 
_ the military power of France. 
_ As a matter of fact, these French and English : 


- calculations have both been upset by a technical 


change which neither the French General Staff — 


- "nor Mr. Lloyd George scems to have thought of, 


as well as by a psychological miscalculation which 
both of them made. The psychological miscalcula- 
_ tion was this: The peoples of the victorious conti- 
- nental countries, where the system of universal | 
_ compulsory military service was still kept on, were 


‘expected to become so envious of the pcoples of - 


the defeated countries, who had been compulsorily 
~ relieved of this burden by the terms of the treaties, 
that sooner or later the French and Polish and 
Belgian and Czechoslovak peoples would insist on 


_ their own Governments likewise substituting small — 
'. professional armies for big conscript armies. But it 


has not happened; for though the period of com- _ 
 pulsory service has-been reduced since the war in — 


_ some of the victorious continental countries, the — 


system has not been abolished in any of them. © 

At the same time, curiously enough, there has | 
been a change since the war in the value of a big — 
conscript army with large reserves as against a 
_ small professional army with small reserves—and 
this time in favour of the small professional army. | 
_ The change in value is the result of the rapid and 

continuing progress of mechanization. Owing to 
mechanization, a small professional army has perhaps | 
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now ceascd to be more old-fashioned and inefficient 
‘than a conscript army, and has perhaps become 
_ more effective and up-to-date again. The possible 
result is that Germany has perhaps been uninten- 
tionally strengthened by having a professional army 


thrust upon her. against her will, while the French 


military authorities have perhaps weakened France 
by successfully persuading the French people togo 
on. submitting to conscription, instead of putting 
all their effort into building up a small professional 
army of the new-model mechanized sort. At the 
present moment, when the new technical facts have _ 
become clear, the French are. actually offering to 
agree to the doubling of the men serving at any 
given moment in the German Army—from one 
hundred thousand to two hundred thousand—if 
only the Germans will agree, in exchange, to give 
up the long-service professional system which the 
Treaty forced on them, and to go back voluntarily 
to the short-service conscript system again. . 
Something the same has happened over the 
limitations imposed on the German navy. The 
limitation of armoured ships to a maximum tonnage » 
of ten thousand tons was believed to make it im- 
possible for Germany to build battleships of any 
value. But the Germans have succeeded, without © 
breaking the Treaty, in producing a class of ten- — 
thousand-ton battleships, the so-called ‘“‘pocket 
_ battleships,” which are quite a formidable factor 
to be reckoned with. 
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When the Disarmament chapter of the Peace 
Treaty. was being drawn up, some of the Allied 
experts were sccptical about the possibility of - 
making sure that all these abolitions and limitations» 
and reductions should be carricd out. Germany, they 
said, was a big country: the Germans were prac- | 


tically all united against the terms of the Treaty, 


and they would probably try to slip out of executing 


| the terms as far as they could. It was in any case. 


extremely difficult to supervise the execution of the 
terms under modern social and economic conditions. 
They said that the war had shown that all sorts of 
industrial processes, and all kinds of education and 
‘social organization, could be adapted at short 
notice to military purposes. How could you really 
distinguish any longer between military and. civil 
_ activities, so as to prevent the one and, of course, 

allow the other? Was it really possible :to. disarm 
_ any great modern nation like Germany, short of 
destroying the whole fabric of its normal economic . 
and social life? 

Military, naval, and acronautical ‘IntereAllied 
Commissions of Control were set up by the Treaty -_ 
to sce that it was carried out, and, as a matter of fact, 


as far as material was concerned, they succcedéd 


. surprisingly. well. On July 22, 1927, the Conference 
of Ambassadors, representing the Principal Allied 
Powers, formally notificd the Council of the League 
that the Disarmament chapter of the Versailles 
_ Treaty had now been carried out to their satis- 
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faction. This “‘clean bill of health” was obviously 
easier to make out on the matcrial side than on the 


human side. On the human side, the Treaty had : 


_attempted to prevent an indirect increase in Ger- 
many’s military strength by limiting the numbers 


_ Officers, forest-guards, and coast-guards and for- 
_ bidding them to be trained as soldiers. It limited 
the number of military cadet schools and cadets; 


and it forbade schools, universities, societies of ex- 


service men, shooting or touring clubs, and, in fact, 
associations of any sort, to occupy themselves with 


[7 military matters. It was, of course, far more difficuet 
to make sure that these terms were properly carried _ 


out. The question of supernumerary forces came 
up again quite recently in an acute form because 
_ of the rise of the German National Socialist “Brown 

Army.” On this question France and Germany are 
unable to agree. Herr Hitler has declared that the 


so-called “Brown Army” is not a military force — 


of forces like the gendarmerie, police, customs _ 


t:, 


capable of being used, even for defence, in a war 


_ between Germany and a foreign country; and, to 


prove his good faith, he has offered to Jet the “Brown 


Army” be inspected by an international body of . — 
examiners. On the other hand, the French Govern- | 


ment says that it regards the ‘‘Brown Army’’. as 
being definitely an effective military force which 
must be reckoned into the total of eeeoanys s 
ey strength. 
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amazing feature of the Disarmament chapter of the 


Peace Treaty is that there is no clause stopping 


Germany from having commercial and private _ 
aeroplanes. In fact, instead of stopping that alto-. 
gether, as might possibly have been expected, the. 


_ Treaty does not restrict German civil aviation in 


any way, or put it under Allicd control, Military 
and naval air forces are forbidden to Germany 
absolutely, but the only article relating to German 
civil aviation is one which forbade the manufacture 
and importation of aiicraft and their parts for six 


_ months after the Treaty came into force. So from: 
- July 10, 1920, onwards, the Treaty gave Germany 


a completely free hand to develop her civil aviation; 
and you know quite well that—acting entirely within 
her rights—she has used this free hand to take 
advantage of her central position on the Continent — 
and to make herself the leading civil air Power in | 
Europe. Now to-day it seems to be a recognized © 


- fact that civil air power may be turned into military . 


air power. That means that the Versailles Treaty ~ 
has let Germany get into the position of being able — 
possibly to turn herself into the leading military 

air Power in Europe. Did the Allied statesmen 
permit this deliberately, out of a sense of generosity | 
or fair play? Hardly, for evidently what the Allied 

Governments were really aiming at was to make — 
Germany helpless against their own countries; and, / 
in other chapters of the Treaty, they showed no > 
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German civil life where they Judged that necessary 


_ for attaining these aims. So we must come to the 
-- conclusion that, in 1919, when they were drafting 


the Disarmament chapter of the Treaty, the Allied 


statesmen did not realize that civil aviation had 
anything to do with military aviation! 

The point I wish to make is that the strongest 
will and the greatest ingenuity in the world cannot 


really make sure that the victor shall get what he 


wants. However severe the peace-terms may be, 


the people who make them are apt to have their — 


cyes fixcd upon the past; and so they often overlook 
; just those things that are going to turn the scales 
in the future. 


All the same, the crux of fthe dijarmamnent problem | 


to-day is not that in 1919 the Allied statesmen 
could not foresee the connection that civil aviation 
was going to have with military aviation. It is not 
even the general difficulty of making it impossible 


‘for ordinary peace-time economic and social — 


activities to be turned to military uses in war time. 


Those are difficult technical problems of disarma- 


ment, but they would probably not be troubling 
us to-day, fourteen years after the coming into force 
of the Versailles Treaty, if the Allied Governments 


had been as much in earnest about disarmament all — 
round as they were about disarming Germany. The 
Allies provided in the Treaty for the one-sided 
disarmament of Germany; and they got these pro- 
visions carried out to their own satisfaction within 
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seven or eight years. Then was their opportunity 


for going on to secure a substantial reduction in the 
armaments of all countrics. Till now they have. 


_ failed to make any substantial headway in carrying 


out this second purpose. And their failure has had 
disastrous effects in Germany. It has made the 
Germans believe that the victors were insincere in 
saying they wanted to secure disarmament all 


_ round, and that all they were aiming at was sccuring 


the one-sided disarmament of Gcrmany. And 
believing that has made them all passionately 
determined to put Germany again on an equal Ievel 
in armaments with the other European. Great 
Powcrs—at whatever may be the lowest level to 
which the others are willing to come down. Now 
that claim of Germany’s has been granted in prin- 
ciple, but there is an obvious danger to-day that 
practically it may lead to a fresh armaments race— 
and the probable consequences of that, in the air, 
are an awful disaster for all of us. That 1s the crux 
of the disarmament problem to-day. 
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| TERRITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. | 
By Proressor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE | | 


_ WE turn now to the territorial changes that were | 
made at the Peace Conference. One of the chief 


things done at Paris was, of course, to take pieces 


of territory, and their inhabitants, away from the — 


Governments they had been under before, and to 
| put them under other Governments. Probably this 


| is the part of the Conference’s work that is best | 
'’ . known to most people, because you can see it on the - 


map. We all know how different the political map 


of Europe before the war looks from the map of - 
.. Europe to-day. If you want to remind yourself, | 
take a coloured map of Europe In 1914 and com- | 


pare it with the map as it is now. The difference leaps 
_to the eye, straight away. 
These territorial arrangements of the peace treaties 
fall geographically into two distinct parts; Europe 
on the onc hand, and on the other hand the outer 


: world—chiefly Tropical Africa, South-Western Asia, _ 
_and Oceania. The European map was tremendously —_ 


altered, in Central and Eastern Europe especially. 
In fact, there it was changed out of all recognition. 


Out of six European Great Powers, only the three 
Western Powcrs—Great Britain, France, and Italy — 


—survived intact. Of the three East-European 
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Powers, the Hapsburg Empire was broken up com- 


- pletely, while the Romanov Empire of Russia and 


the Hohenzollern Empire of Germany were shorn, 
respectively, of big slices of land containing non- 
Russian and non-German populations on the western | 
fringe of the Russian Empire and on the eastern 


_ fringe of the German Reich. Germany also lost three 


territories on her western fronticr: the large and 
important territory of Alsace-Lorraine, and the two | 


‘small districts of Eupen and Malmédy. 


The pieces that were taken away from these 
Eastern Empircs were given partly to other existing 


states like France and Belgium and Italy and Serbia 


and Rumania. Part went towards dragging out of 
the ruins of the empires certain existing States like 
Finland, or. what was left of existing States, like 


Austria and Hungary, which before had been more 


or Icss self-governing inside the framework of the - 


_ old empires. The rest of what Germany and the _ 


others lost went towards putting on the map States 
which had not been on the map in any form in 
1914; for cxample, Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
Lithuania and Latvia and Estonia. Rather the 


_ same sort of thing happened in the extreme west 


of Europe, in Ireland, a few years later. The Anglo- 
Irish agreement of 1921 cut off the greater part of 
the island from the United Kingdom to form a 
new State in the British Commonwealth of Nations: 
the Irish Free State. Outside Europe the changes 
made by the peace treaties in the political map of 
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the world were much less far-reaching. They only 
affected the former German colonies in Africa and _ 
- Oceania and the former provinces of the Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire in the Asiatic Arab countries; and, 
on the map of the world, these are only ‘small 
' patches. 

Now I want to show that in all these changes there 
-were two distinct purposes—just as I said there 
were in.the Disarmament chapter of the Versailles 
_ Treaty. Of this pair of purposes one, here again, was 
_ more scifish and short-sighted, while the other was .. 
more long-sighted and constructive. And, just as 
in the disarmament question, the two purposes were 
separate, but they did not neccessarily clash. In the 
territorial chapter of the peace treaties, as in the 
Disarmament chapter, one of the things which the _ 
winners of the war were aiming at was to strengthen 
themselves, and weaken their late enemics com- 
_ paratively, as much as possible. The second and more | 
ideal and constructive purpose in the territorial 
resettlement of Europe was to redraw the political 
map in such a way that as many Europeans as 
possible would be living under national Governments 
of their own choosing. This was called the principle 
of national sclf-determination. When the statesmen 
came to dispose of the former German colonies 
overscas and the former Ottoman-Turkish pro- 
‘vinees in the Arab countries of Asia, they held that 
the principle of sclf-deter mination could not apply— 
or, at any rate, not complctcly or not immcdiatcly— 
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- because, they said, these countries were ‘inhabited 


by peoples not yct able to stand by themselves under 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” 
Here I am quoting Article 22 of the Covenant of 


the League of Nations, which is also Article 22 of 


each of the four European peace treaties, So they 


laid down, in these cases, that “there should be 


applicd the principle that the well-being and deve-_ 


-- lopment of such peoples form a sacred trust of 


civilization, and that securities for the performance 
of this trust should be embodicd in this Covenant.” 
Do you see what was happening in that case? The 


purpose of weakening a defeated opponent by - 
depriving him of his colonies was being followed 


up by the more constructive purpose of making this 
transfer of political control over colonial territories 


into an opportunity, not for simply giving the 
victors their traditional spoils, but for raising the 
_ standard of colonial administration by ‘aaiiites 7 
into it the principle of trusteeship. 


But if we want to see how the selfish purpose. and 
the longer-sighted ones actually worked out in 


_ practice in the territorial chapters of the peace 
treatics, we had better start with Europe, and take 


the rest separately. 

In Europe, in redrawing the European map, the 
victo1s wantcd on the one hand to weaken Germany, 
and on the other to carry out the so-called principle 
of national sclf-dctermination. These two purposes 


actually coincided in practice to a very large extent, 
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owing to the way the European Powers were grouped 

in the war and what had happened to them during it. © 
Before the war, the principle of nations each living 
_ under their own national governments had already | 
become the rule in the greater part of Western 
Europe, and in the independent republics and the 
self-governing Dominions of the British Crown in — 
the Overseas World, where the peoples were Euro-' . 
peans by origin. Most of these countries—for instance, 
France, Italy, and Great Britain—were national 
States which were inhabited wholly or mainly by a 
single nationality. But of course it does not always 
_ happen that a nation has its own national State or 

- that a State corresponds to asingle particular nation. _ 
There were other countries like Switzerland, Belgium, 
Canada, and South Africa, which were divided 
between two or thrce nationalities. But these had- | 
contrived to work out a friendly understanding 
under which the several nationalitics worked together © . 
willingly as equal partners instcad of being divided - 
into subject nationalities which wanted to break 
_ away and ruling nationalities which were holding 


‘’ the State together by force. The three great multi- 


~ national empires of Eastern Europe had not con- — 
_. trived this arrangement. In Western. Europe and 
in the overseas countries of European origin it was 
already rare by 1914 to find subject nationalitics — 
still struggling against ruling nationalities. The 
classic exception was Southern Ireland, and this — 
- was one of those exceptions that prove a rule. On 
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the other hand, the state of affairs in. pre-war 


- Southern Ireland, which was the exception in pre- 


war Western Europe, was the rule in pre-war Eastern 
Europe. The classic example of it here was the 
Hapsburg Empire—pre-war Austria-Hungary. The 
two ruling nationalities there, Austrian Germans 


-- and Hungarian Magyars, together did not amount. 


to half the whole population. In Germany and in 


_, Russia, the ruling nationality of each empire was a 
_ very much larger part of the population; but both | 
Germany and Russia had a fringe of alien subject | ° 


populations which were attached by force to the 
ruling national kernel of the empires. The German 
Empire ruled over Danes in Northern Slesvik, 


_ French people in Alsace-Lorraine, and Poles towards 


the eastern frontiers of the Reich, while the western 


frontiers of Russia were fringed by a corresponding 


belt of non-Russians extending from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea: Finns, Ests,. Letts, Lithuanians, 
Poles, White Russians, Ukrainians, Rumanians. 
Then came the war, and Russia joined in on the 
side of the West-European Powcrs. That meant that 


_- Europe was divided into two camps, but not in the 


same way as that which I have just sketched; that 
is, the. West Europcan national States on the one 


side and the East European multi-national empires 


on the other. One of the three Eastern empires, 
Russia, was fighting on the anti-German side, with 
the Western Allics. And if this situation had survived _ 
until the armistice and lasted on into the Peace > 
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_ Conference, obviously the principle of national self- 
determination would not have been carried out in 
Europe to the extent to which it actually has been. 
If Russia, at the end of the war, had been on the © 
winning side, she would have agreed, no doubt, with 
the Western Allies in applying the principle of 
nationality so as to break up the Hapsburg and the 
Hohenzollern Empire, but she would never have. 
permitted the same principle to chip bits off her, 
so to speak. Before the war, for instance, Poland 
was divided up—partitioncd—between all three © 
East-European Empires, and Russia had the lion’s 
share, including the heart of the country and the - 
Polish national capital, Warsaw. Poland has now 
been reunited; she exists again. But if Imperial 
Russia had been on the winning side at the end of 
_the war, and if she had taken part, as a victorious 
_ power, at the Peace Conference—well, it is difficult 
to see how the liberation of Poland could ever have 
been achieved. » — ee 
As things turned out, of course, Russia, by the 
- time-of the armistice, had parted company with her 
- previous Western Allies, and had become one of the | 
defeated Powcrs. She had been defeated, of course, 
by Germany, and not by her former comrades in 


arms; but this defeat had led to the Bolshevik. — | 


Revolution; and the Bolshevik Revolution had — 

opened as wide a moral breach between Russia 

_ and the Western Powers as the war itself had opened _ 
_ between the Western Powers and Germany. So this 
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breach between Russia and the Western World was 
an indirect consequence of Germany’s victory over 

Russia in the war; but this German victory over | 

. Russia also had a direct effect upon the territorial 
terms of the Peace Settlement. This sounds compli- 
cated, but it is really quite simple. The belt of non- 
~ Russians just inside the western fringe of the Russian | 


- _ Empire was invaded. and occupied, during the 


war, by the Germans. In the spring of 1918 the 
Bolshevik Government of Russia were forced to 
make a separate peace with Germany, the peace of © 
Brest-Litovsk, and handed over this belt of territory. 
What the Germans wanted was simply to substitute 
a German rule for a Russian rule over the ceded 
territories—though the pcoples of these territories 
were no more German than they were Russian in 
. nationality. But even Imperial Germany thought 
she had better pay lip-service to the principle of 
nationality; so she meant to sct up a chain of new 
- States, carved out of the ceded Russian territory 
from Finland in the north to the Ukraine in the 
‘south, which would be nominally independent but | 

actually under German political and economic © 

control. That German scheme, however, was stopped _ 
by Germany’s defeat by the Allies. Germany found 
herself: compelled to sue for an armistice from 
Marshal Foch little more than eight months after _ 
she had imposed her peace terms on Lenin and 
Trotsky. And the consequence of Germany being 
completely defeated in the West 1 was that she lost 
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all her new castern conquests, together with the — 
Polish fringe of her own pre-war territories, The — 


_ Allies’ victory over Germany turned out partly to _ 


the advantage of the Bolsheviks, for with Germany © | 
out of the way the Bolsheviks could include the 
greater part of the Ukraine in the Sovict Union. © 


-. But the main result was that all the other non- | 


Russian nationalities on: the western fringe of the 


former empire of the Romanovs were now freed - 
from being ruled over by foreigners. The defeat of 


Germany on the West had been finally brought 


about, of course, by the entry of the United States" 


into the war on the side of the West-European Allies 
In the very year in which Russia had dropped out. 


The Peace Conference, then, found all the Western _ 


national States, both in Europe and overseas, banded __ 
together as the victors who were to dictate the © 


peace terms, while all the three | East-European | ee 


_. Empires were herded eres in the ranks of the 
‘ vanquished. i | ! i 

_ That was how the principle of national self- 
determination came to be carried to greater lengths _ 


in the post-war resettlement of the political map 
_. of Europe than had seemed possible in 1914. The . 


number of people ruled over by people of another 


nationality in Europe to-day is smaller, by many ~ 


millions, than the number before the war, which 
_ is a substantial change for the better. We ought to 
‘be careful not. to forget that now, for our post-war _ 
_ experience has made us sensitive to the evils of the — 
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_ post-war map, while the evils of the pre-war map, 
_ being of yesterday, have perhaps become rather 
faint in our memories, The post-war map is very 
much nearer than the pre-war map was to ful- 
filling the aspirations of the nations of Europe — 
towards being their own masters; and to this extent 
the new map, bcing less widely. unjust ‘and less 
widely resented than the old map, is less likely to 
_ give rise to another European War. That is apt to be 
forgotten, but on the other hand ‘the new map has 
several obvious disadvantages. In the first place, 
most of the formerly subject nationalitics in Eastern 
Europe happen to be rather small, and their libera- _ 
tion has necessarily meant that Eastern Europe: _ 
has had to be broken up into a mosaic of small 
_ States which are much less capable than the old 

empires were of leading a healthy economic life 
as independent units under modern conditions. | 
Secondly, these sudden and violent changes of the 
map by force have aroused political passions which 
were not excited so acutely by the old regime. In 
the old days there was plenty of political injustice | 
and oppression, and it was wider in range, but it 
was tempered by the softening effects of tradition 
and habit. In the third place, where the new map 
does not really follow the principle of sclf-dcter- 
mination, the top-dog of the pre-war regime has 
been turned into under-dog and the pre-war under- 
dog has become the post-war top-dog. 

In fairness to the:statesmen of the Principal Allied 
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and Associated Powers at the Peace Conference, it 
must be said that they were alive to these danger- 
points in the new situation they were creating. They _ 
did realize that the post-war subject populations 
‘ might be smaller in numbers than the pre-war 
subject populations, but that they stood in still 
greater need of protection against their masters. 
And, accordingly, they. compelled what we call the | 
“Successor-States”’ of the old empires to conclude a 
‘set of treaties with the Principal Allied Powers in | 


which they gave pledges to treat their new subjects 


belonging to other nationalities fairly. The same 
kind of promises were afterwards exacted from the | 
Baltic States, Albania, Iraq, and other countries 


as a condition of their being admitted to the League. 


And all these guarantees for minoritics have been 
placed under the supervision of the Council of the | 
League of Nations. Unhappily, the Council has not 
yet found ways and means of doing much about it. ~ 
This is what is called the minorities problem. It 
~ would have been scrious even if, in. the post-war 
territorial scttlement, the problem had been reduced 
to a minimum by the principle of national self- 
determination being thoroughly applied, not mercly | 
- more than before the war, but as far as ever the 
facts of gcography would permit. Unfortunatcly, at. 
this point, the motive of weakening Germany and | 
her allics for the benefit of the victors prevented 
the principle of self-determination from being 
applied as fully and fairly as it might have been. 
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The classic example of this was the treatment of the 
Austrian Germans. When the old MHapsburg 
Monarchy was broken up in order to allow the 
Poles, Rumanians, Jugoslavs, and Italians cach to 
achieve their own complete national unity and 
independence, the German inhabitants of the 
Monarchy had the same moral right to join Ger- 
- many as the Italians formerly under Hapsburg rule 
had to join Italy. But in this case the Allies set 


aside their own principle of self-determination in 


the Peace Settlement rather than let \t work out 
legitimately to Germany’s advantage. Three million 
Austrian-Germans in Bohemia were included in ‘the 
new Czechoslovak Republic. Another quarter of a 
million in the South Tyrol were made subject to 
Italy. And the rest were only allowed to set up .an 
Austrian-German Republic of their own on con- 
dition that this little new German republic should 
not join the great German Reich. Again, in the 
drawing of the new German-Polish frontiers and the 
new frontiers of Hungary, the advantage was almost 
invariably given in favour of the Allicd country and 
against the enemy country on doubtful points, and 
this perpetual weighting of the balance on one side 
mounted up to a formidable load of injustice. The 
consequence has been that the territorial Peace Settle- 
ment in Europe has pinched badly, since it came 
into force fourteen years ago, in several places—the - 
worst three places being the fronticrs of Hungary, 
the eastern frontiers of Germany, and Austria. 
F > 
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So much for Europe. Now we come to the arrange- 
ments in the rest of the world. Here I think many 
people would agrec that the spirit in which the over- 
seas territories were divided up was perhaps, on the 
whole, more cynical and hypocritical than the spirit 
that governed the European settlement. These 
territories were not taken outright by the victors. 
_ They made themselves not owners but trustees, 
and the trust deeds were called mandates. All the 
same, there is profound truth in the epigram that 
the mandates system has turned out to be “an _ 
angel born in sin.”’ The Council of the League has 

failed signally to put life into the European treatics - 
for the protection of minorities, but it has been — 
unexpectedly successful in making the mandates. . 
system work. The chicf reason is that it has suc- 


_ ceeded in thinking out and creating the right 


instrument for this purpose in the shape of a body 
called the Permanent Mandates Commission. This 
Commission is a set of distinguished experts in 
colonial administration, recruited partly fromacutral 
countries and lately also from Germany, whose - 
_ duty it is to receive the annual reports of the trustees 
—the so-called mandatory Powers—and to give the 
Council an expert opinion upon how the mandates _ 
are being carricd out. The Mandates Commission 

has had some formidable problems to deal with. | 

For instance, there have been several insurrections | 

against mandatory Powers. In South-West Africa 
in 1920, a tribe of half-castes called the Bondelzwarts 
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rose against the mandatory Power there, which is — 
the Union of South Africa. In Syria, in 1925, the | 
Druses and Moslems rose against the mandatory 
Power there, which is France. And in both these 
cases the mandatories were open to criticism for the 
things that had led up to the revolts and for the way 
the revolts were put down. Then there is Palestine, 
which is the most difficult case of all, and where we | 
are the madatory Power ourselves. In Palestine, the — 


mandate promises to give the Jews a national home, 


and we have not yet succecded in making peace 
between the Jews who are trying to build up their 
home there and the Arab inhabitants of the country. 
We have also been mandatories in Iraq. Here we 
have wound up the mandate and handed over our 
authority to an independent Arab State, but there 
has been trouble between the Arab majority and the - 
Kurdish and Assyrian minorities, who have now 
come under Arab rule because we have dropped 
out. Yet, considering the difficulties, the advice of 
the Mandates Commission has enabled the League 
Council to handle these thorny problems with con- 
siderable success. This has been a remarkable 
achievement, considering that, in the original assign-. 
' ment of the mandates, the ambitions and interests — 
of the victorious Powers counted for much more | 
than the rights and interests of the peoples of the | 
mandated territories. The German colonies were 
distributed, under mandates, to France, Great 
Britain, and three overseas Dominions of the 
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- British Commonwealth; and the ex-Ottoman Arab 
provinces—Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine—were | 
repartitioned into French and British mandated 
territorics. The self-determination of the Arabs in 
Palestine really took third place—British and Jewish 
interests both being considered first. In fact, the | 
_ mandates system had a very bad start; but in the 
— course of fifteen years it has turned out well enough 


to make a strong case for extending it (as was ori- 


ginally intended by the more idealistic among its 
inventors) to all territorics in the world that are 
under colonial administration. 
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CHAPTER vie 


‘THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
* Proressor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE | 


» 


"In Chapter 11 I suggested that the most illuminating - 


_ way of looking at the terms of the peace treaties was 
to arrange them in the order of the length of time 
that they scem likely to last. Beginning with the 
parts that have disappeared, or practically dis- 
appeared already, we divided the peace terms up 
into four groups: first, Reparations and War-guilt ; 
second, Disarmament; third, Territorial Terms; 
fourth, the League of Nations. In this chapter I 
propose to discuss the fourth and last of: these. 
subjects: the League. And you may be surprised 
that I have kept the Leaguc til the end. Do I really — 
think that the League will still be there, and still 
be important, when the Disarmament chapters 
of the peace treaties, and even part of the territorial 
arrangements, have gone the same way that repara- 
tions have gone alrcady? Is the League of Nations 
really likely to be the most lasting part of the Peace 
Settlement? Does not one hear it being said, now- — 
adays, that the League is on its: death-bed? The — 
United States has never joined it though Russia. 
now has; Japan and Germany have given notice — 
that they intend to withdraw from it; the Disarma-_ 
ment Conference looks like breaking down. And in 
a ee 
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almost every country the people as well as the 
Government seem to be becoming more nationalistic, 
more determined to play for their own hand, and 

less willing to co-operate with other countries in 

trying to run the world as a family of nations, == 

_ Most of this may be true. And yet I dostill believe 
- that the Covenant.of the League is likely to outlast | 
the rest of the Peace Settlement. It is true that there 
are many powerful forces working against the 


Covenant; but most of these are forces that belong 
to the past and that have drawn their strength from . . 


social conditions that now no longer exist. .On the 
_ other hand, the Covenant looks towards the future. | 
‘It is a real attempt to solve the new problems which . 
the war has brought to the front. These new problems _ 
are already the most important of any that we _ 
have to deal with; and I believe their importance, 
will increase as time goes on. Now, here is a tre- 
_ mendous force working in the Covenant’s favour. 
You may remember my suggesting that one of the © 
great weaknesses of most peace settlements, including 
the last Peace Settlement, is that the statesmen who 
win the wars, and therefore make the peace treaties, _ 
generally have their minds fixed on the past and © 


, -are blind to the future. But even victorious statesmen. 


may have flashes of clear vision, in which they can © 
look forwards as well as backwards. The Allied 
statesmen at Paris had one great flash of insight — 
and foresight; and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is the result of it. The Covenant is the one 
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great forward-looking chapter in a set of peace 
treaties which were mostly made by pcople who 
had their minds fixed on the past.. | 

The writing of the Covenant into the four 
_ European peace treaties was the work of President 
Wilson more than any other one man; and it was 
his one big success at the Peace Conference. On > 
point after point the President was lamentably out- 
witted or defeated at Paris, as you know, by his 
French and English and Italian colleagues. But he 
- did succeed in getting the Covenant accepted and 
in getting it put into cach of the treaties. In cach of 
them the Covenant stands as the first chapter, and 
_ its articles as the first twenty-six Articles of the 
Treaty. The President insisted on that because he 
thought that the victorious Powers would shrink 
from throwing the Covenant over if it was bound up 
in the same treaty with their territorial gains and 
their reparations. And in this he has proved right. 
On the other hand, just because the Covenant is 
bound up in the peace treaties with these other 
things, it is in bad company from the point of view 
of the defeated countries. And this is one of the 
reasons why the Germans have never been en- 
thusiastic about the League. They have been rather 
ready to interpret the Covenant as a cunning 


-. arrangement of the Allies for clinching the other 


parts of the Versailles Treaty and holding Germany 
down. Of course. this is a wrong-headed and short- 
sighted view. But the linking of the Covenant with 
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‘the territorial and the reparations chapters of the — 
treatics does lend some colour to it. This was a 
point that President Wilson overlooked, though it 
might have been pointed. out to him if there had 
been a German delegation in Paris to talk things © 
over with the victors, while the Peace Settlement 
was in the making. Here is one illustration of a thing 
I mentioned before. It is always wiser and safer 
after a war for the victors to discuss the peace terms 
with the defcated nations, instead of just settling 
‘them by themselves and then imposing them by 
force. 

At all events, the Covenant of the cae of | 


Nations was drafted in Paris and put into each of . ’ 


the peace treaties by the Allies; and this in itself 
had important effects on the other parts of the 
Settlement. For one thing, it made President Wilson — 
less stiff about giving in, against his own better 
judgment, on other points. When his European 
colleagues presssed him to agree to this or that—to 
some doubtfully fair interpretation of reparations 
or some doubtfully just arrangement about territory | 
—he seems often to have given in and salved his 
conscience by saying to himself something like this: __ 
“These are all points of detail, in which it is difficult 

to be sure of the rights and wrongs; if I am obstinate _ 


about them all, I may be fighting on weak ground ~ 


and I may get my European colleagues up against 
me. But if I show that I can be accommodating © 
_ about territorial and financial details, then I can 
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concentrate upon standing out firmly for the . 
Covenant. My colleagues cannot then have the face. 


to refuse me that onc thing; and it is such a big 


thing that it will outweigh all the rest of the Peace | 
Settlement put together.. However bad the rest of 


the Settlement may be, the Covenant will provide 
amceans of putting things right gradually afterwards, 
-ifonce the Covenant is accepted and set going.” 
The President did get the Covenant through; 
and, what is more, he got included in it a provision 
_ for revising treatics when these were felt, by some 
of the people committed to them, to be no longer 
applicable. Look up the text of the Covenant, and 
you will find this in the nincteenth article. No doubt 
‘President Wilson took as much comfort from this 


article as he could. It was largely‘on the strength . 


of it that he afterwards committed himself, at home 
in America, to defending the Versailles Treaty as a 
whole—reparations and territorial terms and all. 
Treaty revision has been demanded by the defeated 
countries ever since; and we have seen that they 


have got it already in some things, like reparations. _ 
It now rather looks as though they were going to. : 
get it in disarmament as well—though this only by 
a general re-armament all round, which is likely. 


to be a very disastrous way for them and for all of 
us. But the strongest demand for treaty revision has 
always been over the territorial arrangements of 


the treaties; and in this field Article 19 of the — 


_. Covenant—the ‘treaty revision article—always has 
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been, and still is, a dead letter, though it is now - 
more than fourteen years since the Covenant came 
into force as a part of the Treaty of Versailles. 

I will go into one obvious reason why this arrange- 
ment in the Covenant for treaty-revision has been 
so ineffective. But first I want to mention another 
thing in which the Covenant did have an influence 
upon the other parts of the peace terms. , 

I have suggested that it made President Wilson 
too ready to yield to his European colleagues on — 
territorial and financial points, and that this was to _ 
the bad. But the inclusion of the Covenant in the 
Versailles Treaty did also have one important effect » 
for good upon the rest of the Treaty, for it was partly . 
the Covenant that induced the French to give up | 


' their more extreme territorial and military demands. ° - 


At the Peace Conference Marshal Foch wanted the 
Rhine to be made the permancnt military. and 
political frontier of France, because, he said, it was _ 


only by holding the Rhine that France could ever 


_ hope, by her own unaided strength, to hold her | 
own permanently against Germany: a nation which © 


was still half as strong again in numbers as the | 


French, even after Germany had been cut down 
by losing her former Polish territories and Alsace- 
Lorraine. In this, Marshal Foch may have been. » 


right. But, of coursc, to have annexed the German _ . 


_ Rhineland, with its millions of German inhabitants, 


to France, would have been hopelessly unjust and 


disastrous. It would have been a monstrous violation — 
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of the Allies’ own principle of national self-deter- 
mination; and it would have had the same result 


- as the German annexation of the French territory 


of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. It would have made any’ “ 
healing of the feud between France and Germany 
impossible. The French statesmen—even a bitter 
nationalist like M. Clemenccau—did not want to 
let France in for that. But, if France gave up the 
Rhine frontier and contented herself with the right 
and proper frontier between the pcople on the 
Continent who wanted to be Germans and the people 
who wanted to be French, how could France make 
sure of her own sccurity against a powerful and 
violent neighbour, who had succeeded in invading 
France in 1914 and before that in 1870? M, Cle- 
menceau’s American ‘and English colleagues at the 
Peace Conference suggested to him that France 
could safely give up the Rhine frontier if the 
Covenant of the League were put into the Versailles 
Treaty, because, they said, the Covenant would - 
guarantce French security in another and a better 
way. 

How would the Covenant § give security to France? — 
Here we come to the gist of what the Covenant 
binds its signatories to do and not to do. First and 
foremost, it binds them not to go to war with other 


countries without having first submitted their 


dispute either to a court of law or to a conciliation 

board. And then, if a country does go to war with 

its neighbour, without: having first. tried to get a 
| Ot, 
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peaceful award, or because it does not want to 
accept the award when it has been given, in that 
case, all the other signatories of the Covenant— 
that is, all the other members of the League of | 
Nations—are bound to come to the help of the 
invaded country in practical ways. I will quote you 
_ the exact words of what the Covenant says about 
that. In Article 16 of the Covenant, the members 
of the League undertake “immediately to subject” 
a covenant-breaking State “‘to the severance of all 
‘ trade and financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a member of the League or not.”’ These arc the 
so-called economic sanctions of the Covenant; and 


- members may be called upon to take military 


action as well; but here the decision 1s Icft to them 
_ to take for themselves when the case arises. They 
are not pledged in advance to take military action 
against a covenant-breaking State. It is only the 
pledge to take economic action that is absolute. 
Then there is another article of the Covenant, 
Article 10, in which members of the League ‘‘under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external | 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the — 
League.”’ : 
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‘Here are guarantees of a new kind—collective | 
_ guarantees—for the security of each country be- 
' ~ Jonging to the League. By the terms of the Covenant, | 
these guarantees apply in favour of any member 
-- of the League, even if the attacking country is not 
a member. In every case, the other members are 
bound to go to the help of the invaded country 
in these ways, Just the same. Here, you sce, is somc- 
thing quite new: a scheme of sccurity for cach 
nation through the collective action of all nations. 
‘It is very different from the old-fashioned security _ 
of having the largest possible army and the strongest 
possible frontiers of one’s own, and then having to 
rely entirely on one’s own strength. That was the 
only real form of security, for practical purposes, 
for any country, until within living memory. Com- 
pare the scheme of the League of Nations with that, 
and you will see what a tremendous new departure 
in international affairs the League is: a new depar- 
ture in international affairs which may open a new | 


era of human history, if only it catches on. Isit __ 


_ likely to catch on, in spite of the rather discouraging 
- appearance of things at the present moment? Well, 
_ if you ask me that question, I think I will try to’ 
answer by putting a question to you. My question | 
is: In what sense is the League idca really new? 
It is new, I admit, in the field of international 
relations; but, in every other field of life, it is surcly 
not new at all, but something so thoroughly estab- 
lished that we take it for granted? What, after all, 
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are the two principles at the bottom of the Covenant? 


The first principle is that, in disputes with one’s 


neighbours, one must submit one’s dispute to be 


_ dealt with by the public law, and must not resort 
to self-help against one’s opponent. The second 


principle is that, if any member of society does 
resort to self-help, in.a dispute, in order just to seize 
what he claims instead of leaving it to the law to 
settle, then all the other members of socicty are 
bound to intervene. Quite apart from any question — 
_ of the merits of the dispute, no member of socicty 
must be allowed, as we say, “‘to take the law into | 
his own hands.” If-he tries to do that, then all the 
rest of us must put our strength together and step 
in, promptly and firmly, to stop him. However 


good his case may be, he must not be allowed to try | 


and settle it in that way. 

In countrics that call themselves civilized, that is 
the principle, and also the actual working basis, | 
_ of almost the whole of people’s relations with each ~ 
. other. We know from the history books, of course, — 


that there was a time in our own past history when _ 


this was not yet so. At one time, the rule of law 


was not yet éstablished, and people had to defend © > 


. their personal rights against other people by carrying 
arms and banding themselves together privately for _ 
self-defence. But in civilized countries that was all. 
put out of date so long ago by the establishment of 
the reign of law that we have practically no first- _ 
hand experience of what life without law—anarchy, — 
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as we call it—feels like. Of course, even in civilized © 
countrics, you have relapses towards anarchy. You 
may have a plague of bushrangers or gangsters. 
But when that happens in any civilized country it 
is something quite local and temporary; everybody 
is ashamed of it; and people do not rest until they 
have stamped it out again. On this island, anarchy 
has not anywhere or at any time been the normal 
state of life since the rule of law was established in | 
the Scottish Highlands after 1745. To find living 
examples of anarchy as the normal state of life in 
' the world to-day, one has to go very. far afield, to 

places like the north-west fronticr of India. | 
But wait a minute. Do we really have to go to — 
such out-of-the-way places as that to find what we 
‘ are now looking for? Is anarchy only to’ be found __ 
among so-called “uncivilized” tribesmen: like the 
Mohmands or the Afridis? Can we ourselves, for 
instance, claim to be fully civilized through and 
_ through, if what we mean by civilization is the rule 
_. of law? Does the rule of law, which governs so much 
of our life, govern quite the whole of it? We cannot | 
say that it does; for we have just been recognizing | 
‘that it was a tremendous new departure in the 
- Peace Settlement of 1919 when we set ourselves’ 
through the Covenant to apply the rule of law to our 
international relations. In our international rela- 
tions, the normal state of our life up till now has been 
just as lawless as the normal state of life of the north- 
west frontier tribesmen. And we cannot:get out of . 
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it by saying that these international relations are 
an unimportant part of our social life, or something 
that is remote from the ordinary concerns of the 
mass of men and women. We cannot possibly say 
that after having lived through the Great War. 
For the war is an overwhelming proof that inter- 
national relations are a matter literally of life and 
death for every human being. They obviously 
affect our lives at least as much as buying and 
selling, or marrying and giving in marriage. If inter- 
national relations remain abandoned to anarchy, 
as they have remained up till now, this anarchy, 
in this field, may cost us our lives, our children’s 
lives, our wealth, our happiness, and worst of all, 
our conscience. 

e Covenant of the League is an attempt to 
ek ae tr a oreo 


portant field in which anarchy is still rampant. It 


is a new forward move, on aw, at - 


xpense. Ihere have been many such 


orward moves of law in the past, and the successful 
istorical landmarks in social 


pros CSS.—L3 asity overcome; the 


struggle is always long = hard. It will almost 

, Brags ava Tog and ard Tt il | 
| <we-havesseenthal in’ Gllier “human: relations, 
‘anarchy means that every individual resorts to self- 
help and has to rely on self-help, because none of 
his neighbours can be relied upon to come to his 


help when somebody else is “‘taking the law into 
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his own hands” against him. That is the anarchical 
way of behaving which the law is always striving to 
overcome. Now, in our international relations to-day, 
law is asserting itself in the form of the League of 
. Nations, and we. have to look for the form in which 
anarchy here presents itself. The international 
anarchy, which the League is “up against,” is the 
way of behaving which we call the principle of 
sovercignty. The word “sovereignty” may sound — 
like something complicated, but one can get hold 
_ of the meaning of it in this way: A National Govern- 
' ment that claims to be sovercign is making the same 


claim as an individual who. claims to be “above the 


law.” A State that calls itself a sovereign State means 
by this that it recognizes no lawful higher authority 
in the world above itself; And this means that the 
men governing a sovereign State claim to have an 
absolutely free hand to deal as they like with the 
governments and peoples of other sovereign States. 
Sovereign States hold themselves free to advance 
their own intcrests against their neighkours by 
force; and this international use of force is called 
_ war. And sovercign States also hold themselves free _ 
to stand aside if one of their neighbours is attacking 
another; and this freedom from any obligation to 
_ preserve or restore the world’s peace is Called the 
right of neutrality. 
' Perhaps this seems a staniae way of defining 
_what war and neutrality are. But it is only startling: 
_ because, in international relations, we have till 
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lately taken anarchy for granted, as the normal 
condition of affairs, just as much as a matter of 
course as we have taken the reign of law for granted 
in everything else. This inconsistency is not sur- 
prising. In life, habit counts for so much that we 
are always living different parts of our life in separate 
watertight compartments, and applying different 
principles in one department and in another. One 
compartment may be flooded and the rest of the | 
ship still be watertight. But there are occasions in. 
history when these bulkheads of custom break down, 
and then the whole ship is going to be flooded if 
there is a Jeak anywhere at all. When the bulkheads 
_ have gone, the only security against the ship being 
_ swamped and becoming a total loss is to make sure 
. that there are no leaks left anywhere in her hull. 

That is our own situation to-day. The bulkhead ot 
convention that once used to divide international — 
_ behaviour from other behaviour has broken down, ~ 
and so we now have a choice between stopping the - 
leak of anarchy in the international compartment _ 
of our: life or having our whole ship swamped and 
losing all the inherited achievements of our 
- civilization. = | 
~ You see why the League is such a tremendously 
| ‘important thing in the Peace Scttlement; why we, 
in our generation, cannot get away from the problem : 
of extending the rule of law to international affairs, 
_. however violently our habit of national sovereignty 

-may be making us aa against the pricks. And you — 
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see the obstacles which the League idea has to over- 
come. In trying to establish ‘“‘collective security” 
as a working principle of international law. and 
order, the League idea has to overcome our habit 
_ of saying: ‘‘We are a sovercign nation. Why should 
we not behave like Cain, or, short of Cain, like the 
priest and the Levite who passed by on the other 
side? Why should we play the Good Samaritan? 
What right has God to call upon us to be our 
_brother’s keeper?”’ And ‘then, in trying to establish 
the principle that treaties may be revised by process 
of law, the League idea has to overcome our habit 
of saying: “We are a sovercign nation. What we 
have we hold. Take it, at your peril, if you can. 
Otherwise we keep it by force.” In trying to bring 
our international relations under. the reign of law, 
we have undertaken an ambitious enterprise in 
self-discipline. We have undertaken it because we 
cannot any longer afford to leave the Old Adam 
unredeemed in any sphere of human action. The 
redemption of our international life -is what the 
Covenant stands for; and this is why I personally 
believe that the Covenant is Jikely to outlast every- 
_ thing else in the peace treaties. 
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HOW THE. TREATY LOOKS TO FRANCE 
TO-DAY | 


By Proresson DENIS SAURAT 


In the minds of the great majority of educated 
_ French people, the Treaty of Versailles was only a_ 
starting-point for a new organization of the world... 


_ The organization of the world after the ‘Treaty was 
to develop in two directions: 


First, that of an Anglo-American-French defensive © | 
alliance which would provide, for a period of years, - 


the certainty that no war of aggression could take 
place; second, starting from this kernel of world 
security, the construction of a powerful League of 
Nations. This League of Nations was to have two 


main functions: first an executive power—sufficient _ 
strength, economic, financial, military, to ensure 
that its decisions should be obeyed by any power, - - 


~ however strong. In thé minds of the French, this 
involved the giving up of national sovereignty within 
well-defined limits. Nations would definitely lose 


the right of making war except when victims of . 
_ aggression; and a definition of aggression was to be - 
found. Nations would lose the right to arm as they | 
saw fit; they were to keep really only police systems: . 


the only real army would be the League Army. 


This meant, in fact, universal disarmament under the _ 
| ? | 
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protection of the League: an international force was 
to ensure that the peace should: be kept; even as 
the policeman is responsible for the peace’ within a 
national community. The French were. quite ‘pre- 
pared to accept this curtailment of national rights. 
The second main function of the League was to 
. provide the world with a sort of Tribunal to which 
all nations that felt themselves placed in an unfair 
position would apply; not to be judged according 
to previous law or treaties, but to be judged in 
equity, in all cases when situations created by — 
treaties had become unbearable. 7 
These two main functions of the League: disarma- 
ment under an international central power, and 
revision in equity of previous arrangements as the 
need arose, were provided for in the Treaty. At least, 
their starting-points were defined in the Covenant 
of the League. The peace was to be, in Clemenceau’s 
famous phrase, une création continue: a continuous 
development. a - | 
_ Of course, Germany, after a period of inner 
reorganization, rendered necessary by the events 
that followed the armistice, was to be admitted into 
_ the scheme. The French-English-American defensive 
pact was to be only a temporary phase which would | 
give the world time to organize the League: a 
fairly long and complicated undertaking. 
. . The French know very well that treaties do not . 
stay put, to use a terse Americanism. An organic 
process of revision goes on all the time; and this 
IO! 
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‘revision, which is forced into the application of the 
treaty is a much more natural and effective adapta- 
tion than a formal revision in the shape of a new 
treaty. That is one of the reasons why the French 
object to formal revisions. First of all, let a treaty 


work and prove whether it can live and what parts . 


of it can live, If you begin tampering with it before 


giving it a chance, you risk losing what is S008) in 


it, and keeping only the bad. 


This adaptation of the Treaty of Versailles began 


at once: for instance, the question of judging -the 
Kaiser and the other so-called “criminals” of the 


war period was shelved very soon, on the whole, | 


by pretty universal consent. Then the successive 
financial plans, the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, 


_ ended in a general agreement or disagreement which 


it has been found impossible to put into a treat fe 
yet. The financial plans were drawn up mainly b 
American experts of undoubted impartiality. In 


_ agreeing to this the French showed a very con-_ 
ciliatory spirit which became more evident still in 


the Lausanne agreement. But even this agreement 
was found to be ineffective in the end, and now the 
‘matter of private debts is being discussed as well. 


. In these cases, the adaptation went against what | 


might be termed the spirit of the Treaty. But on 
other occasions, the adaptation went in the direction 


ofthe Treaty. For.instance, Germany hasnow agreed _ 
_ to shelve the Polish Corridor question for a period - 
of ten years ; and as recently as two years ago this was — 
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HOW THE TREATY LOOKS TO FRANCE TO-DAY 
considered a completely insoluble question and the 
chief menace to the peace of Europe. | 
The French, therefore, were prepared to see the 
_ Treaty evolve into something rather different, and, 
- they hoped, better. They thought that the Treaty 
contained within its terms the possibilities of setting — 
- up machincry to correct its own errors. 
Such were the ideas; such were the dreams of 
_ the men and women of goodwill throughout France. 
You know how soon they were to be shattercd. The 
first blow came at once: Mr. Lloyd George, President 
Wilson, and Clemenceau had signed the pact of 
defensive alliance. But the American Congress 
rejected it immediately; America refused to enter 
_the League. England thereupon also rejected the. 
defensive pact. A signed promise, on which the 
whole of the Treaty was based, had been broken. | 
The result was thatin the minds of the French, 


the foundation stone of future world organizations 
‘was smashed to pieces. If the three Allied Powers © 


could not come to such a simple understanding 
among themselves, what was the chance of the 
whole world coming to an understanding? | 
The possibilitics of humane and reasonable de- _ 
velopment of the Treaty were killed; and so there 
remained only the letter of the Treaty. France was, 
_ by that action of the United States and of England, ° 
” thrown back upon the letter of the Treaty as the | 
sole protection from chaos. And there and then 
England and Amcrica began to wonder and to 
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ask aloud why the French stuck to the Treaty; 
the answer is: because England and America would 
give France nothing else to stick to. | 

_ Now, most English people look upon England as 
being wooed on either side by France and Germany: 
they look upon themselves as a field of contention 
for two opposed systems of propaganda; one Pro- 
French, one Pro-German. It-does not as a rule | 
occur to the English that other nations are in the 
"same position. For instance, France has been — 
repeatedly solicited to enter into various agreements 
with Germany. And in the industrial sphere, in 
particular, definite results have been obtained. 

_. To enlarge a little on a matter which had seemed 
shelved by common consent a few years ago but . 
which scems to be coming up again: the matter 
of war guilt, does not really strike the French people 
as being an immediate issue. The mass of the 
French, of course, consider that Germany was 
responsible for the war; but what interests them 
now is: who is going to be guilty of the next war? 
In any case, it goes against the elementary sense 
of justice of the French that the new gencrations in 
Germany should be held responsible for what 
happened when they were not born. None of the 
living clauses of the Treaty are derived from the 
war guilt clause. The only part of the Treaty that 


_ is in force, the redistribution of territories, was not 


based on the idea of Germany’s. guilt, but on the 
idea of the rights of the populations concerned. For 
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another new principle was here introduced, which 
greatly appeals to the French: that, as far as prac- 
ticable, no population should be forced against its 
own wishes to belong to.this or that nation. As 
much power of self-decision as could be managed 
- was to be given to contested populations. We all 
know how difficult that proved in practice. But let 
us not forget that on several occasions this worked 


_ in favour of Germany. Thus a part of Schleswig 


voted German and was handed back to Germany. 
Two sections of East and West Prussia populated 
_ by people who were admitted to be of Slavonic 
race preferred their old masters, and voted for 
Germany and remained Germans, .whereas if the 


position had been judged simply by race or language 


they would have become Poles. The principle of | 
self-determination cannot be adopted in one direc- 
tion and not in the other. 

Well, then, the French were left without a defen- 
sive pact, in the presence of Germany, who was 


. . whole-heartedly bent on destroying the Treaty. 


The French realized at once that no good purpose . 
‘could be served by insisting on American and 
English promises. They gave up the idea of an 
' alliance with the Anglo-Saxon powers. Netessarily, 
they looked round for other alliances and embarked 
upon a policy of maintenance of the Treaty, at least, 
in territorial questions in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The English were not pleased. May I 
suggest that the English would have had a much 
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greater influence over the policy of the French if, 
in spite of the American default, they had kept to 
the defensive pact? As it was, many French people 
thought that nothing further could be lost by 
_ insisting on the carrying out of the Treaty even 

when and where England might have wished it 

_ altered. | 

Thrown back upon the letter of the Treaty, the 
French not unnaturally stuck to the letter of the . 
' Treaty whenever they could, which was not often. 


That the French made mistakes occasionally in | : | 


this I do not deny; but I contend that similar 


mistakes, as important, though in different direc- 


tions, were made by the English and by the 
_Amcricans. No nation has a monopoly of mistakes. 

_ Here we come to one of the deepest tendencies _ 
in the French mentality: the predominance of the 

idea of law. The French universally feel that some | 
law must be preserved. A change in the law can be © 
made, and must often be made. But the change 
must be brought in a legal manner. For instance, in . 


i‘ England many pcople are dissatisfied, say, with the 


divorce law, or the law on murder. But. until such 


laws have been altered by a regular vote in Parlia- - . . 
ment, they remain law, and are carried out, as far. 


_as found possible. The French felt that they were 
being driven into a state of things where no law _ 
~ would exist. Individual initiative coming from one — 
nation, Germany, was breaking down one by one 


all the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and there. 
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was no other charter to Europe than the Treaty of | 


Versailles. And the League of Nations which could 
have built another charter was not allowed the 


necessary powers to do so. The French therefore 
fairly unanimously took the view that the idea of 
Jaw must be maintained; that until the Treaty of 
Versailles was revised, if it was to be, by an arrange- 
ment fully discussed in public by all participant 


nations large or small, the Treaty of Versailles 


remained the law, and.was better than chaos, 
which meant war. For many nations, while ready to | 
reconsider the Treaty generally, would stick grimly 
to the particular clauses which worked in their - 
favour either by giving them immediate advantage 
or by creating a state of things in the world which 


they find desirable. The Germans took the view that: 
_the Treaty had been dictated to them; but this did’ 


not and does not impress the French. For: the |. 


French remember that they themselves did not like’ . es | 
the Treaty of Frankfurt which took Alsace-Lorraine . 


from them in 1871 any better than the Germans 


like Versailles. No one can deny that theGermans  — 


had dictated the peace in 1871 quite as.much as 
the Allies in 1919. In fact, much more so, since in 
1871 no possibility of revision had been granted ; 
whereas it is a remarkable fact on the contrary that 


_ in rgr1g for the first time in a treaty a clause has 


been inserted which allows of revision, though under . 

circumstances which I mentioned just now. The 

Germans appealed to. the theory of consent of all 
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parties to repudiate Versailles; but they failed in | 


their behaviour afterwards to wait for the consent 


of other partics before thcy attempted to modify 
what displeased them. In fact, they aimed all the 
_ time at dictating their own views by putting the 
other Powers again and again in the-presence of the 
accomplished fact. For instance, they leave the 
League and declare that they will rearm, with or 
without other nations’ consent. This to the French | 
is a crime against the idea of law; and if the idea 
of law goes, then anarchy and therefore war neces- 
sarily come. The French view is that the Treaty © 
of Versailles may be altered, but that it should not | 
be broken. 

But this pancreas to the idea of law i is not, and 
has never been the whole of the French scheme. 
On the one hand, no doubt the French’ were 


insisting upon the carrying out of the Treaty and 


forming alliances to that end; but on the other 


'-hand, they tried to carry on with the organization 


_ of the dynamic part of the Treaties: the develop- 
ment of the League of Nations. While some parts 
of the Treaty still held and gave a rather shaky 
kind of law and order, the French tried to organize 
~ a world order that should be strong enough to 
hold Europe together afterwards. So the French 
went on, and still go on, asking for more powers for 
_ the League. 

_. The Protocol of 1924, the Tardieu Plan of. 1932, 
the whole of the Herriot-Briand policy from 1925 ~ 
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to 1932; the many successive attempts made by 
the many French Governments all tend this way. 
| The greatest fact in the history of the aftcr-war is, _ 
in my opinion, this fact, that since 1924 the French _ 
people have consistently asked all other nations, . 
Germany included, to join them in the organization 
of a scheme by which war would be made impossible. 
As to what the scheme was, the French had their 
views. Mainly they wanted the constitution of an - 
International Armed Power that would be of such 
strength as to deter any possible aggressor. But the 


‘ - various French Governments were willing to accept 


any other plan that went in that direction: thus 


.. Briand initiated, and the French as a nation accepted | 


_ the Kellogg Pact. But all the others were always a 
reduction of the French plan; a reduction which 
left out the main idea: the idea of deterring any 
possible aggressor, however strong, by the presence 
of an international force that would always be much 
stronger. The French were willing to give to that 
force the form of an alliance among various Powers, 
Germany included, if that were preferred. But no 
modification of their plan has been brought forward 
that would really serve their purpose. 

Why? | | 

The chief reason given in the Press and in oral 
' propaganda to the people of this. country has been 
that France was only looking to its own interests 
and to the preservation of its supposed supremacy. 
Now the French are not at all conscious of any 
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supremacy. The ordinary Frenchman looks upon 
himself as a perfectly harmless and peaceful fellow, 
whereas the ideal of harmlessness is not exactly 
what is being proposed to the Germans to-day. 
The idea of keeping his supremacy strikes the 
ordinary Frenchman as humorous. All he wants is 
to be Icft alone, Certainly the French think of their 
own interests; but they are not conscious of any — 
opposition between thcir interests and other people’s 
interests. They are accused of thinking only of their 
own security; but they feel that security is not a 
French problem or a national problem. Sccurity 
cannot be achieved for one nation alone nor by — 
one nation alone. Sccurity must be international. 
Why do not the English think of their own security? 
Or perhaps they do? Anyway, they certainly should. 
The new menace of the air is probably greater for 
England than for any other nation. And England 
alone cannot achieve security in the air. Why, 
therefore, blame the French for thinking of security? 
Every nation should do so, and should realize that. 
_ security must be internationally organized. The 
Press often says that France wants England to 
guarantce France’s sccurity. But France offers to 
guarantee England’s security just as much. Do the 


a English think that they have no enemies? That 


under no circumstances can they have- any 


' enemies? In short, SeRuELY must be internationally ._ 


organized. _ 
And at the same time, of course, the possibility | 
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_ Of revision wherever cxpcrience has proved it 


neccessary to all parties concerned must be made 
_ practicable. The great majority of the French 
‘people understand that it is impossible for Europe 

- to be bound eternally by any treaty. For instance, a. 
small but very irritating question between France 

_and Switzerland, the question of the Gencva border, 

-. zone which had been pending for a long time, has 
been finally settled by the Hague Tribunal to the 

_ satisfaction of both partics. The French want an 
_ International Tribunal instituted by which the 
changes that prove necessary, on appeal being made 


~ to it by the interested partics, shall be made in > 
— equity and in a regular and lawful manner. Give the 


League strength to ensure that decisions shall be 
carried out; give the League power to constitute | 
a Tribunal to which all nations may appeal when. 
~. conscious of wrong done them. Such is the ideal of . 
‘the Versailles Treaty: the carrying out of the — 
~ Covenant of the League. - | 
Now to whom do the French appeal? To all the 
‘nations, no doubt. To the Germans, certainly. But . 
“more especially to the English. The English nation 
docs not realize what a position it now occupies in 


--. - the mind of the world. It is so preoccupied with its 


“own grave internal problems that it docs not realize _ 
_ ‘that the world is looking to the English. The English, | 
_ whether they like it or not, are having responsibility 


thrust upon them. And Destiny, or Providence, does 


‘not allow nations, any more than individuals, to 
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escape responsibility, even when the responsibility 
is not of their seeking. 

The English must realize that a certain poatos 
has arisen which demands a decision from them. 
The French have not created this situation; the 
whole recent history of the world has brought it 
about. It is now necessary to ensure peace by 
putting power in the service of justice. If the English 
_ throw their weight on the side of the creation of an 
_ international order a great step will have been taken . 
towards the establishment of peace and justice. 
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x2 HOW THE. “TREATY LOOKS TO. GERMANY | 
7 | TO-DAY _ 
By BARON WERNER VON RHEINBABEN 


As a German who has been in Ragland very often 

” before the war and enjoyed British hospitality, who 
as a sailor had many relations with many British | 
‘sailors all over the world, and as a politician of the 
post-war period who was always among those who 


-- worked for an improvement in the relations between 


our two countries after the catastrophe of the Great 
War, I most sincerely welcome this opportunity to 


- explain the German point of view and try to help to 
.. spread a better mutual knowledge of the great 


- problems which bind us all together and. whose 
- solution lies stiJl before us. I may take it as well-known) 

that the Chancellor and leader of Germany has’ 
criticized this Treaty in many speeches and manifesta- . 
_ tions on two particular grounds: firstly, as a. peace, 
_which was dictated by force, a peace which was 
intended to keep Germany in a state of permanent 
repression and inequality ; secondly, as being in itself) 
--a@ grave condemnation of those whose influence had) 
brought Germany to such a pass that, at the decisive 
moment in the World War, she was in a stat\of . 
~ complete helplessness. Had this not been so she 


would never have had to suffer the terrible hardships — . | 


imposed upon her by this dictated peace. — 
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As a result of this standpoint which the German 


Government of to-day and the overwhelming 
majority of the German nation have taken up, 


two- main features may be traced in our point of © 


_view with regard to the Treaty of Versailles. In spite 
of the sharpest criticism of the results of the Treaty 


which brought Germany to the very brink of break- — 
down in the first years after the war, we still recog- 


nize the fact that the Treaty is there. In innumerable 
public declarations both the Government and the 


people of Germany have proclaimed their deter- 
mination to keep the peace, consciously and de- 

‘ liberately rejecting the idea of preparing for a war — 
of revenge. At the same time Germany is admittedly — 


doing her very. best to oppose to the Versailles 
system a political system of international relation- 
ships in which she shall once more win complete 


_ independence in honour, dignity, and peace. She © 


is resolutely determined that, without appealing to 


force, those conditions of the Treaty of Versailles 
' shall be removed or altered which stand in the way 
of her achieving this aim. The other main feature ' 
of our present policy is the ruthless fight which is | 
being waged at home against all those destructive © 
and disintegrating clements which raised their heads 
in the autumn of 1918, and which last year the — 
National-Socialist revolution swept away or cone | 
demned to impotence. To sum up the matter briefly, _ 


there are two principles that have become the 
inheritance of the overwhelming majority of Ger- 
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: "mans, whether they were National-Socialists before 
- January 30, 1933, or whether they have since then 
willingly entrusted themselves to the leadership of 


ee Treaty of Versailles robbed Germany of her freedom — 


"political system; secondly, that never again must a 


Hitler. These principles are: firstly, that since the 


and her honour, it must, without resort to war Or. 
“ to other methods of force, be replaced by ; a better 


_ State of affairs be allowed to recur in the German 
, mation such as that which made poste the catas- 
 trophe of Versailles, 

With these words I have really said all that is of, 


age primary importance as regards the standpoint which 


-» the Germany of to-day takes up to the Treaty. of 
' Versailles. There is the truth in a nutshell. But 


[may rightly be expected to add a few iniportent 


details to these two essentials. 

As regards internal affairs I will say no more than | 
this. There may be much that people abroad do 
not understand and do not approve of which has 
happencd in Germany in the last year or so, and is 
still happening. But when I write here about the 
attitude of the new Germany to Versailles I must — - 
ask everybody to remember that the leader and 

_ ereator of National-Socialism conceived and brought |‘ 

forth the decisive points of his programme as a direct 


., result of the World War and the German collapse. 
_. These points embody the reaction at first of an 


| individual against the shame, the horror, and despair 
of 1918-19. Their appeal was so great because 
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they embodied also the ideals and the feclings of 
the healthy part of the German nation and especially 
_of the young pcople who were growing up and who 
had nothing whatever to do with the war or with 
Versailles. And because “Versailles”? as a system 
exercised its dire effects Jong after 1919, these effects 
at home had inevitably to lead to a basic reorgani- 
zation and to the formation of a system which was 
completely different from the previous one. Nobody 


will be able to form an objective and accurate . - 


judgment of the recent events in Germany who does 
not appreciate this decisive connection. | 
I will now rcfer to the most important individual - 
questions which have an especial significance in 
_ present-day foreign policy and in Germany’s rela- 
tions to the rest of the world. I will divide the thick 
book of the Versailles Treaty into four principal 
parts: 


from the German State. 
(2) Reparations and their economic and financial 
: consequences, under which we are all still suffering; 
in this connection also the question of war-guilt. 
(3) Military security and the right to equality. 
(4) The political system of Versailles, which ine 
ext the League of Nations as It has been uP 
till now. ; 
‘As regards the question of territorial losses seid: 
the separation of Germans from the German State, . 
let me refer to the solemn declaration of the Chan- 
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cellor in which he said that the only territorial 
question remaining between Germany and France 


~ ds the return to Germany of the Saar Territory 


_. which was temporarily handed over to the League | 
of Nations, This resulted from the transfer to France 


of the Saar coal-mines in compensation for the 


destruction of French coal-mines ‘during the war. 
In saying this I remember with sincere gratitude 


: - that fifteen years ago the policy of Great Britain in 


the intcr-Allied peace negotiations was strongly 

opposed to the separation of the Saar Territory 

from Germany, and since then has never for one 

"moment altered its general attitude. Turning now. 
to Eastern frontiers I would mention the German- 

Polish treaty which solemnly proclaims that for ten 

years there is to be no question of an altering of 
the Versailles clauses by force. And finally, may I 

- remind my foreign readers of the further proclama- 

tion of the Chancellor by which the new Germany 

declares its willingness to recognize the Locarno 

Treaties and to conclude pacts of non-aggression 

_ with all States? What then is left to be done? 

_ Difficult negotiations at last led, some time ago, to 

an agreement concerning the approaching plebiscite 

for the population of the Saar Basin. Without going 

into the deliberately exaggerated questions of pro- 

cedure and security for freedom of voting, I willonly _ 
repeat here as an elementary and simple fact what . _ 
’ has been said in hundreds of meetings in Germany _ 
and in the Saar Territory. This district has been 
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‘thoroughly German for a thousand years, and: Ger- 


-many can never give up her claim to its return as. _ 


an inseparable part of the German State at the 
earliest possible date. The unfortunate devclopment 
of events under foreign administration, the con- 
tinuance of the agitation against reintegration of the 


Saar Basin into the German mother country, the. 


open attempt to persuade German Nationals to 


sacrifice their national obligations in exchange for 
material profits, and the fact that certain criticisms 


of Germany are made usc of in order to persuade 


_ Germans to vote against their national feelingsand _ 
_ duties, are a grave danger to the restoration of peace. 


Now I will say a few words quite openly as to 


~ how we Germans regard the question of Austria 


"and the German minorities abroad. If we consider 


history, Austria doubtless is a German State. _ 
Because it is and because it recognizes itself as 
such, Germany wishes, while fully recognizing 


Austria’s independence, to. establish particularly 


close relations with this German State. This is the 
_ kernel of the problem, and ‘not one single event in 
the past, nor the unfortunate developments of the — 
last year, can alter anything in this basic fact and ~ 
aim, whatever the devious ways and methods of a 
modern European policy of interests may.make out 


~ of the complex “Austria.” 


| Germany is trying to restore friendly elation _ 
. with an independent Austrian State, but she can 
never forget that this Austrian State of to-day has 
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always been German and wants to remain a German 
State. As Hitler pointed out some time ago, there ~ 
Is no question and no attempt whatever by the 
Reich to absorb Austria. But there are many . 
attempts by other States to limit Austria’s sovercign 


.. rights, and behind all their intricate actions there 


_is a very detcrmined effort to prevent any extension 
_ of German influence in Central Europe. As things 
are, there is no alternative: but to let events take 
their natural course and prepare a final solution with 
- peaceful methods. One thing is certain: Germany, 
the Reich, will be the last State to use any kind of 
force in solving the difficulty. We are confident of 
_ the immanent justice of History and of the eternal 
genius of our race. 
And what of the German minorities? I know that 
still to-day the expression “German Volkstum” is 


often not understood or is misinterpreted abroad. 


- By this expression we mean that the many millions - 
of Germans who live abroad should retain their 
-mother tongue, their German culture, and soul. At 
the same time we are ready to recognize the same 
- claim on the part of every other State. We believe 
_ that! peace will never be possible in Europe until 
this principle is followed everywhere. If attempts 

- are made to rob the national minorities of their 

national feelings and sentiments, to assimilate them, 


the mother State will always be endeavouring to 


win back the territorics in question at the earliest 
possible opportunity in order to liberate those who 
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are thus oppressed. At the same time we must - 


emphasize the fact that the popular system of 
destroying and uprooting a minority in a foreign | 
State cannot bring lasting peace, because a bitter 
hatred is the result of such a policy, and because 

- in some parts of Europe the very stones still speak 
of the culture for which they once stood after the — 
people had been driven by force and threats from © 
their homes and thcir places of work. As an example 
of recent developments in this connection I would | 
_draw the attention of forcign observers to the attl- 


- tude of the Lithuanian Government towards the | 


German minority. Evidently this small State of 


- Lithuania is trying to violate solemn international 


obligations and takcs advantage of the present 
_ difficult position of the Reich. May I ask my readers _ 
if they think that by the use of such methods the © 
peace of Europe will be strengthened and con- 
solidated? Also do they think that Germany can 
allow the absorption by Lithuania of the native 
German town and territory of Memel without — 
rescntment and reaction? 

Now lct me take the question of reparations and 
their results. The new Germany denies with the 
utmost emphasis the statement of Germany’s war- 
guilt containcd in the Treaty of Versailles. If German 
Governments before the war made mistakes, then _ 
may I ask: have not other Governments also made | 
mistakes, and were these mistakes not perhaps even _ 
more fatal for the maintenance of peace? The Ger- — 
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“many of 1914 could only gain by the maintenance — 
. of peace. It had not one single objective which could — 
_ be won by war, while many of its opponents knew | 


very well that only a gencral conflict could bring _ 


about the fulfilment of their wishes: Only recently 
~ .we heard the speeches and read the articles which _ 
reminded us all of what happened twenty years ago. 
It seemed to us Germans as if in many countries the 


antagonism of the day altered and even distorted 


- what might be called historical evidence and ut : 


Se ee 


then secured by open and secret military alliances | 
| : and political “eritentes.”” It was not Germany who 
“violated it. History shows that the alliance between 
Russia and France, thcir expectation of British . _ 
consent, and in particular the fecling of over- . 
_ ‘whelming military superiority of Russia towards _ 
Austria-Hungary, were the real cause for the out- 
break of the Great War, into. which Germany 

_ staggered as the ally of Austria-Hungary, who was 
attacked. It is true that for reasons of self-defence 

_ she had considered it necessary to punish the Serbian 
- State for the murder of her future sovercign. To-day 

~ many of the State archives have been opened which _ 
were not accessible in 1919 and many old hatreds 
and prejudices have been. swept away.’ We demand \\ 


therefore not only from the experts—they have 


already considerably altered their idcas—but from 


every right-thinking man and from every Govern- 


' ment of the victor Powers, that the false judgment | 
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of Versailles be revised, and not be used to. foster 


’ bad fecling against Germany for the sole reason that - 
7 the present regime differs in outlook from thcirs. 
“We have not paid the so-called reparations because 


of our guilt in the war. The only reason for it is 


the fact that we have been vanquished. If, once - 
more, in the economic and financial system of the. 


post-war period many German Governments have 


' made scrious mistakes, if Germany was not suffi- 
ciently economical and often irresponsibly borrowed _ 
money at impossible rates of interest, if German — 
. administration showed signs of corruption entirely | 
- unknown in pre-war times, that was certainly a 
grcat evil. But this evil ‘was but a little one com- | 


pared with the lprincipal cause of our economic and 


financial crises, the financial compulsion laid upon. 
us by the Treaty of Versailles and the invasion of | 


the very heart of Germany in 1923, cxcused by an 


illegal interpretation of the Treaty, an invasion. 


which finally destroyed what was left of the German 


‘ufrency and brought untold misery to. millions of 


Germans, If Germany, after the restabilizing of her 
currency, privately borrowed many milliards abroad 


—and at this moment there are Icngthy international © 


negotiations ‘going on conccrning this matter—here, 


too, the principal cause was the necessity for the. — 
carrying out of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles —_. 


and of the following reparation settlements which, 
as is to-day almost universally recognized, were 
based on completely false economic and financial 
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suppositions. If Germany to-day is, to her great 
reerct, in a position where the repayment even of 
_ her private debts strains her to the very uttermost 
and weakens her purchasing power abroad, that 
too is ultimately the result of Versailles. In this way 
_ the German pcople have been daily reminded for the 

last fifteen years of the harshness of the victorsin 19109. 


Neverthcless, Germany has no more ardent wish than © 
to meet her private obligations, and has not given 
up the hope that international co-operation will find — 


new ways which will do justice both to the creditors 


and to Germany, who is working her very hardest, - 


and thus secure a revival of international trade. 


_ And now for the third section, the question of 7 
.. security and the right to equality. Decisive negotia- 


tions are going on in the field of Europcan diplomacy. 


_ Instead of going into a lengthy dissertation on the 


German disarmament thesis which has been so 
often discussed, may I hcre also make but one 


or two clear statements? Gcermany’s. view of the | 
-~ problem of armaments is that the highly armed 
States are not willing to reduce their armaments, — 


or at. any rate not to any appreciable extent. She 


for her part belicves that she has. a contractual | 


right to demand such a reduction. She has further 
donc her best in the two years of disarmament 
negotiations to do justice to quite a number of 
wishes put forward by the other Powers, including 


permanent and automatic control in accordancc. 


with proposals resulting from the labours of the 
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- Geneva Conference. She has finally presented her . 


‘ unalterable minimum demands for her own security 
and national defence in a formula and to an extent 
which she was gratified to find led to a great 


measure of understanding between her and ‘the 
‘British and Italian Governments. Germany expressly — 


renounces for several years the possession of weapons 


of aggression. Standing in the middle of a highly _ 


. armed Europe, and with completely open frontiers, 
her only desire is to be able to defend herself, and 


for this defence she needs the same weapons, on. 


land, on the sea, and in the air, as those which no 


when State will renounce even as a result of some © 


future regulation. The Five Powers have pronounced 
themselves in favour of equality of rights, and the 
Confcrence by accepting the MacDonald plan as a 


basis for the future Disarmament Convention recog- 
nized the necessity of replacing the one-sided dis- ~ 


armament settlement of Versailles by a new and 


general international regulation. Germany believes 


that also for this reason she has the right to posscss 
those weapons of defence and prepares their intro- 
duction. Just because she needs and desires peace 


’ more than any other country in the world, Germany 
wishes for an international regulation and limitation - 
of arms by treaty, and her very renouncing of 


ageressive weapons for years to come opens up the 


way for the laying of a better foundation for the | 
difficult work of international disarmament in a 


later and more peaceful time. 
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May I be allowed here to add a few words about _ 


the sea and the colonies, and to speak once more ~ . 


as a former naval officer who served for eighteen . 
years in the Impcrial Navy and learned to know 
- the world before I took up a diplomatic and political 
career in 1913? The, old Germany no longer exists : 
and will never come back. The proud German flcet 
lies at the bottom of Scapa Flow. The former 
German colonies are being administered by: the 
victors as mandated territories under the League 
of Nations. Now, may I ask a fair-minded English- 
man if he can understand the German wish to 
‘display the German flag once more on the sca, in 
a far more modest way than before the war, and to” 
- have his share in the opening-up of Africa? Why 


have responsible Englishmen never sought a peaceful 


and practical solution of the problem through inter- 
- national co-operation, that often vaunted term? > 
And now to the last and most important question: 
the replacing of the system of Versailles by another. 
Versailles means for Germany a system of the victor — 
_ Powers which has set itself the aim of continually, 
and if possible permanently, discriminating against 


Germany, of keeping her down and of preventing | 
her from the exercise of her full sovereignty. We see _- 


that the fatal system of Versailles has perpetuated 
in a new form that system of alliances which existed 
before the war and which led to an armaments race 
and.finally set the world on fire as the result of an 
unforeseen occurrence. Wherever we turn we feel 
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the endeavour of certain of the victor States ever . 


_ and again to adapt this system of Versailles to the 
latest developments, and whenever there is a certain 


-- loosening of the ties to strengthen them by new | 
commitments which are more or less openly directed __ 


against Germany. Certain States give the impres- 
sion that they are systematically trying to isolate 
and surround Germany, or at least to prevent her 
from developing freely by means of an overwhelm- 
ingly supcrior coalition of highly armed States. 


' Their constant desire is to deny Germany the full 


and equal right to sovereignty. They cling to articles © 
and paragraphs of the Versailles Treaty which seem | 
to support this desire. No nation conscious of its 
honour and believing in its future can sanction such 


a system under the label of a sacred treaty, and — 


every State on whom such a system is forced will 


and must strive to alter it. In the history of the 


world there are many examples of lost wars, of 

terrific losses of land, possessions, and life for the 

' vanquished. But history also shows very clearly that 
the nations in question could never be prevented © 
from throwing off deliberate dictates of force, 
deliberate. injustices, and a deliberate and perma- 
nent discrimination as-soon as they were strong 
enough. These deliberate discriminations in the~ 
"Treaty of Versailles must therefore be done away 


with if the German nation is finally to accept. the | _ 


_ defeat of 1918 and is to strive sincerely and loyally 
to co-operate for lasting peace. To do this is the. 
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most carnest desire of the German Leader, and this 


_ desire has been adopted by National Socialism, and 
now by the entire German nation. We do not want 


_' to tear up the Treaty of Versailles, but we wish to * 


_ replace it by a better system of peace, by an evolu- 


_ tion which, in the long run, will benefit both Ger- 


many and the victor Powers. 
As for the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain, we are astonished that responsible and in- 


-— . fluential people in England seem to think there. is a 


possibility of further armed conflict between the two 
_ countries.. [ have pointed out under the heading of — 
_ the war-guilt question what I, and with me certainly 
the overwhelming majority of Germans, think about - 
the real cause of the war. Whatever might have been 
said and written about the World War of 1914-18, | 


_. it was its particular tragedy that Germans fought 


_ against Englishmen. There has been no’real reason: 
for it whatever. There was room enough on this 
earth for both of us. In spite of the so-called com- | 
‘petition in trade and commerce, both countries 


_. profited enormously by the blessings of peace. The 


German Navy necd not have been a menace to the 
_ safety of Great Britain. Its main object was to defend 
the German seas against foreign attack. With good 
will on all sides it should have been possible by 
agreement to fix the rclative strengths of the two 
flcets, as in fact was done later on by the signatories 
of the Washington and London Treaties. This, at. . 
any rate, is the firm bclicf of the Germans about the 
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unhappy past. And this being so, should there now 
be, under totally diffcrent conditions, any reason 
for a new conflict? Will German military ’planes 
in the future really be built for attack against 


England? Folly, stupidity, crime—I cannot find . 
terms strong. enough to refute these and similar 


suggestions. I implore my readers not to believe 


such nonsense. I cannot help feeling that those who — 


indulge in and propagate it are bent on poisoning 
the atmosphere, and are, in doing so, obstructing 
_ the re-establishment of friendly relations between 
the two great countries which are of paramount 


importance in the pursuance of pence for Europe. 


‘and the world. | 
And how can such a peace Se established? For 


there is still a fifth and extremely important point 
in the Versailles Treaty. It is laid down in Article 19 


of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and in 


an accompanying note to the Peace Treaty of 


June 16, 1919, that there is a possibility of a re- 


examination from time to time and of a revision of | 


clauses which are untenable and a danger to peace. 
. Although the provision foreseen for the practical 
carrying out of such a revision may have been 
extremely scanty, and although such a revision is 
perhaps impossible under the present Geneva 
system—all that does not alter the fact that the 


Treaty of Versailles has provided for the principle - 
of evolution and revision, and that certainly America, — 
_ and perhaps other States, only agreed to it in all its 
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severity because this principle of evolution and 
’ revision was then added to the actual Treaty. Who- 
ever stands up to-day and cries that revision'of the 
Treaty means war has himself revised the provisions 


_ of the Treaty in his own favour, since the possibility 
' of revision is a definite part of the Treaty. Germany 
. to-day sums. up the necessity for evolution and 


_ revision of the untenable clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles as follows : | 
(1) Germany must be deiwanied asa sovereign 
~ Power. : | 

(2) International scoateliite which so many _ 
international conferences and innumerable specches_ 


~-and resolutions since the war have done so little to. . 


bring about in actual practice, can, and will, only 


ae proceed from the firm basis of nationally sound, 


_ Independent, and equally privileged States. 7 
(3) The stabilization of Europe for a long period 


of peace and reconstruction will only be possible 


when Germany enters the international community 
_ of nations on a basis of equality in all spheres, and 
when the real aims of the Treaty of Versailles are 


_. replaced by new and utterly different aims. 


_ (4) The guarantee for a better future lies only in | 
a balance between the European Powers, and not 
in the frantic endeavour of a system of alliances 


_ which are constantly being renewed against Ger- 


_ many or against some other State, nor in the 
_ artificial piling up of ever new and more complicated 
_ pacts which are unintelligible to the man in the 
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strect, and which ‘of their very nature depreciate or 
nullify already existing pacts and must inevitably 
-underminc the confidence of the nations in the value — 
of such questionable assurances of peace. 
(5) Only after such a process has at least been 
begun can Germany discuss the question if and 
under what circumstances she can take her place 
once more in the League of Nations, which has up 
till now regarded its chief task as being the main- 
_ tenance of the Versailles system and thus of the 
inferior status of Germany. A better, reformed © 
League of Nations based upon complete equality of 
_ rights, must be freed from the duty of supervising 
_ and carrying out the Treaty of Versailles. _. 
These are the decisive ideas of the German. 
Chancellor and the German people in regard to — 
the Treaty of Versailles to-day. We know that it is — 
not enough for us alone to have these ideas. We all | 
live in a world of hard facts, and almost all the | 
nations of the world are still faced with the most . 
difficult problems, national, economic, and social. 
We Germans, however, are filled with the hope that 
our ideas will be understood and shared by anever - 
_ greater number of people in all countries. We invite — 
_ all who can to come to us and see our German 
people at their work of peace which shall heal the 
wounds of Versailles and prepare the way for a 
better future for us. Everywhere a great effort must 
be made to bring into play justice, fair play, and a 
love of truth in order that this world in which the | 
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times are so out of joint may face a long period of 
work for the blessings of peace. Germany has ‘no 
more fervent wish than to play her part in this great 
international effort and to co-operate with all people 
of good will with all her strength, which has been 
renewed and unificd by the national revolution of 
, last yest 7 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HOW THE TREATY LOOKS TO ITALY | 
TO-DAY 


By SENATORE FORGES DAVANZATI 


_ It seems to be commonly believed that whenever a 
Fascist mentions the Treaty of Versailles, especially | 


when’ he is with foreigners, the Treaty and its — . 


7 supporters are thrust on one side of the field while the 
Fascist remains on the other, a virulent partisan of 


so-called revisionism. | 


I wish to state at once that this assumption appears 
to me to be incorrect. 

It is not true that chew stands, on the one hand, 
the Versailles Treaty, intact and inviolable, and on 
the other a kind of revisionary doctrine such as 
_ has been wrongly ascribed to Mussolini, It is equally 
incorrect to maintain that those who’ want peace 
must be, of necessity, surly and obstinate guardians 
of the clauses of the Treaty, and those who speak 
of revision cannot but be sowers of discord and 
disturbers of muddy waters. 

Fascism is averse to catchwords. 

_ Fascism simply wants to be an interpreter of 

-_ actual and real necessities, noting facts simply as 

they are. The result of this realistic, objective method | 

of observation shows that, from the start, the 

Versailles Treaty has already undergone all sorts of | 

changes, all imposed by facts, by realities. | 
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It is almost a certainty that all or, at least, a large : 
majority of those who discuss the Treaty hardly 
remember its contents, nor do they take the trouble 


- to read it thoroughly once more. The first edition, 


drawn up during the Peace Confcrence, covers 


about two hundred and fifteen pages, is admirably 


printed but remarkably tiresome and dull. A mere 


‘glance through the text shows—to-day—that revision 


started immcdiatcly after the Treaty was signed. 
The first act of revision was cffected when the 


United States refused to accept the undertaking 


given by President Wilson and forced by him upon 
other countrics, namely, to recognize that the League 


_ Covenant was linked with the clauses of the Treaty. 


This categoric, fundamental change came as a 


blow to Europe, which had heralded the arrival of 
Mr. Wilson as that of a prophet and the founder of | 


a new and better system of international relations. 
The next immediate revision of the Treaty was 


made by those European countries which silently 


renounced Part VII, pompously entitled “Sanctions.” 
The trials of the ex-Kaiser, of his Generals, and 
German statesmen—with Hindenburg to the fore— | 


- clearly laid down in Articles 227, 228, 229, and 230, 


were never as much as begun. This was the first 
avowal of the error undcrlying the somewhat | 


. apocalyptic spirit which dominated throughout the 


Peace Conference. Even more significant have been 
the various fundamental revisions and changes of the 
Versailles Treaty in which France has participated 
while upholding the intangible sacredness of treaties. 
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‘France’s withdrawal of troops from the Ruhr dis- 


trict and her relinquishment of her rights to occupy 
the Third Zone, constitute a definite revision of Part. 


AIV, entitled “‘Guarantees of Execution.” Nor can it 
be said that these renunciations were made by France 


because Germany had effected advance payments on 


_ reparations, or because she had given tangible proof 
of her intention to keep armaments within the limits 
laid down by the Versailles Treaty. As a matter of 


fact, these renunciations on the part of France were | 


followed by successive revisions of the reparation 


terms in the shape of the Young Plan and the | 


Dawes Plan and by the Lausanne Protocol. 
On the other hand, as regards armaments, no- 
body really ever belicved that Germany would 


accept an everlasting observance of the Treaty _ 


restrictions, so much so that not only has France 
often stated that she is in possession of tangible 


evidence of German rearmament, though she has 
_ never seen fit to produce it, but the preparatory — 
work of the Disarmament Conference was based on | 


__ that principle of parity which was later accepted on 


December 11, 1932. This principle also means a 


~ revision, in fact, of the Treaty of Versailles. 


__ These are merely the outstanding instances in the 
_ matter of revision; but a brief glance at the clauses 


reveals no end of minor changes. 
What conclusion is to be drawn from all this? 


That existing political conditions have brought. © 
about certain revisions, accepted by France, of some - 
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essential parts of the Treaty, and therefore it is 
absurd to create and circulate the myth of a doctrine 
of revision, of a gencral revision, wrongly attributed 
to Mussolini and Fascist Italy. 

The truth of the matter is that even private con- 
tracts cannot always be carricd out to the letter, | 
and the Shakespearian defence, as passionate as it 
is precise, of Portia against the cruel carrying out 
of Shylock’s contract in the Merchant of Venice, 
is an example to be borne in mind. Roman law, has 
always used equity—aequitas—as an interprctative 
rule based on the moral aspect of the case. | 
But a vast, political, territorial, economic, financial 
_ Treaty, such as the one signed at Versailles, the most 
_ far-reaching document of its kind known in history, 


cannot possibly be viewed from a narrow literal 


_ standpoint against the evidence of facts; If we 
admit that a fundamental revision has already taken 
place—undoubtedly not imposed by Italy—why not 
then rather investigate whether the ‘question is 
- more than anything else a question of. methods, 
. responsibilities, and good will? 

When Mussolini, after the March on . Rome in 
October 1922, took part,in the London Conference 
in December of that same ycar, he at once sub- 
mitted to the statesmen present a plan .to reduce 
reparations and balance reparations with war debts. » 
The proposal was rejected chicfly through the 
influence of M. Poincaré, who felt sure that France . 
. had all the legal arguments in 1 her favour to enable ~ 
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_ her to claim reparation payments from Germany _ 


with the threat of the occupation of the Ruhr. 


What has France gained by following a policy | 


of strictly juridical application of the Treaty of 


Versailles? She gave up the Ruhr, relinquished her | 
right to occupy the Third Zone, and renounced - 
reparations. And this was neither due to a clear- __ 


sighted vision of opportunity on her part, nor to a 
fair valuation of the political problem, but rather 


to the impossibility of upholding extreme thesis. 
And this has becn most harmful to France and to 
the whole of Europe. As a matter of fact, the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, one of the aims of which was | 

the undermining of German unity, resulted merely » 
in provoking German resistance, with the consequent — 


development of a stronger fecling of unity, and the 
preparation of the ground for Nazi Germany. Sub- 
sequent renunciations, together with M. Briand’s 
policy, always under discussion and delay but which 


. was finally accepted by M. Poincaré and later by © 
M. Tardieu, were viewed in Germany rather asa 


_ legitimate vindication obtained by their ownstrength. 


It will be sufficient to recall how Europe missed | 
. her chance, when Hoover offered the moratorium, . 


of definitely settling the question of both reparations 


and debts, for this move on the part of America was | 


an open recognition of the fact that Germany’s 
reparations and Europe’s war debts were strictly 


connected. This chance was lost owing to the attitude © 
of France, who clung to her claim for reparations. 
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When circumstances forced her to make her final 


renunciation at Lausanne, conditions had changed 
in the United States and the debt question became 
once more a separate problem calling for solution. 
Mussolini, instead, foresaw the impossibilities and, 
let us put it frankly, the absurdities of the Versailles 


_ Treaty, as well as of other treaties ; and has followed 
_ his own method which is: to act by free will soon 
‘ and possibly well, rather than to act by necessity 


later and nearly always badly. 
The diplomatic history of ‘Europe during the 
years following the Peace Treaty may be summed 


- up in exactly this last sentence: act ‘badly by 


necessity, after uscless and exhausting discussions, 
with the inevitable consequence that instead of an 


. ”- amicable agreement being speedily reached whereby 


all parties would derive bencfits and enjoyment, agrec- 
ments are arrived at which, delayed by endless con- 


- troversies, leave the parties embittered and dissatisfied. 


Let us now come to the most recent appeal to the 
Versailles Treaty, made in the name of the obser- | 


vance of Part V, entitled: “Military, Naval, and © 


Air Clauses.” The advocates of the Treaty make-of 
this a question of principle and maintain that the 


principle of German rearmament cannot be admitted 


owing to the clauses of Part V of the Treaty. But 


they overlook the fact that Germany has been 


admitted within the League of Nations with a seat 
on the Council; that the premises of the so-called 


Disarmament Conference reminded the signatory 
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Powers of the Treaty of Versailles of their obliga- 

tions to reduce armaments; and that finally equality 
of rights was granted to Germany by the declaration - 
of December 11, 1932, which exactly solves, in 
favour of Germany, the very question of principle. 
On the other hand, it must be perfectly clear to 
' any person of common sense that it is absurd to . 
believe that there can exist a moral or historical 
principle whereby one country should be less armcd > 
than another. And even admitting that to-day this 


becomes a question of principle, are we prepared to - 


- apply the clauses of the Treaty, that is to say deny — 
to Germany rearmament over and above the limits 
laid down in Part V and enforce the sanctions set. 
_ forth in Part XIV: guarantees of execution? Up 
to the present nobody seriously talks of doing this, © 
and nobody could, after the revisions which have 
_ taken place, such as the renunciation of the occu- _ 
pation of the Ruhr district and relinquishment of — 
the right to occupy the Third Zone. Many talk 
' instead of opposing superarmament to German 
- rearmament, namcly of a race to armaments. It is _ 
equivalent to admitting that the Versailles Treaty — 


is being definitely overstepped. And it is exactly |! 


‘those self-styled advocates and guardians of the — 
Treaty who overstep it and practically annul it. ra 
We here fall once more in the evil method of . | 
denying with juridical formulae, which have no |, 
longer any juridical value, what we know must 
ultimately happen in reality, with the only result | 
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of having incited to rebellion those who are being 
reminded of these negative formulae and having 
practically granted them the right to act as they 
think best with the justification of self-defence. This 
is what has happened in. Germany. In fact, Govern- 
ments do not seem to have learnt anything from past 


experiences which have harassed all the peoples of 


the world, and we have thus reached the gravest 
argument, the extreme alternative of peace or war.’ 
The only means for ensuring that proportion of 


. strength which is in the true spirit of the Versailles 
Treaty is a convention with Germany, as indicated 


by Mussolini. A convention which would stabilize 


the limits of armaments possessed by the Greater 
Powers signatories of the Versailles Treaty; which 
would allow Germany certain types of armaments 


and modifications in the constitution of the Reichs- 
wehr, and which would establish a means of super- | 
vision. This is the only scheme which, while proving 
acceptable to Germany, would cnable the other 
States to exercise their control. Failing this con- 


vention, the only possible one according to Ger- . 


many’s statements in its favour, the Versailles Treaty | 


will cease to exist,.it having been undermined by — - 
~.- those very people who swear to defend it as a dogma, ° 
’. Furthermore, that condition of European solidarity -._ 
_ which Mussolini, without wishing to deny the. — ~ 
fundamental results of the Great War, described 
_. as necessary in the Four-Power Pact, has not been 
established so far. Yet this would be the only setting 
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in which Germany might acquire that sense of 
_ measure and limit which by nature she lacks. ; 

The Treaty of Versailles has already been revised — 
in practice and a condition of general solidarity 
has become a necessity for all the Powers con- 
cerned, all the more so as the historical and ethical 
plane on which European civilization was placed 
as a result of the war cannot be limited by the mere 
-. Juridical respect of the Treaty itself, 

European civilization is confronted by political, 
social, and economic problems which are more or 
less common to all, in so far as they beset every 


single nation, although each one may view them _ 


from a different angle and scek a different solution. 

The need for European solidarity is also felt as 
a means of facing the grave racial and Continental 
problems now to the fore. Europe, disunited and para- 


lysed, and constantly on the verge of aconflict,isina . | 


condition of inferiority with regard to other conti- 
nents. A tangible instance of this was provided by the 
utter failure.of the League of Nations to bring any 
weight to bear upon the situation in the Far East. 
Europe must be afforded the means of viewing 
her own problems and the problems of others from 
_a different angle to that which has been chosen 
_ ahd enforced by the upholders of the Versailles 
Treaty. This, especially in view of the fact that, as 
has been pointed out in these brief pages, the | 
Treaty of Versailles has undergone constant revision | 
from the moment it was signed. | 
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HOW THE TREATY LOOKS TO THE. UNITED 


STATES TO-DAY | 
By Mrs. TAPPAN HOLLOND ~~; 


Tue attitude of America to-day towards the Treaty. __ 
of Versailles has its roots in the traditional American _ 
. foreign policy of giving political significance to the 

existence of the Atlantic between herself and Europe, 

and of the Pacific between herself'and Asia. For a 

brief space this tradition broke down. Let me 

mention three important dates. . 


In 1917 the United States found in unrestricted 


- submarine aggression against herself as a neutral 


what at last seemed to her a good answer to the © 
question asked by the first American President, 
George Washington, over one hundred years before 


—the question, ‘“‘Why quit our own to stand aoe ~ 
“foreign ground?” - 


In 1919 President Wilson showed himself a ee 7 


if perhaps not a wiser man than his early prede- 
cessor, John Adams. President Adams, when taunted 
- that he seemed afraid of being made the tool of the 

Powers of Europe, had exclaimed, “Indeed I am!” : 


and when asked ‘“‘What Powers?” he had replied, 
“All of them.” President Wilson, on the contrary, 


righteously armed with his Fourteen Points for | 
_ world. peace, sailed for Paris apparently unafraid of 
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any power on earth. In due course he brought back _ 
from the Conference of Allied and Associated Powers 


_. the Treaty of Versailles. 


In rzg2r the American Congress decisively rejected 
The Treaty, and by a simple resolution declared the 
state of war between Germany and the United States | 
at an end. By so doing they acted in accord with the 
motto of yet athird early American President, Thomas | 
Jefferson, ““Peace, commerce, .and honest friendship | 
. with all nations—entangling alliances with none.” 
Thus, after an experiment of-four years of par- 
ticipation in European affairs, Amcrica reasserted _ 
her policy not to meddle in European war or the 
compacts between European nations. In the fourteen 
ycars that have passed since the American Congress 
refused to accept the Treaty of Versailles events in _ 
Europe and Asia have only confirmed the wisdom | 
of that step to most Americans. There are two 

aspects of this attitude to be observed. First, the 

‘ Amcrican case against the Treaty itself. Second, the . 

nature of the contribution which America has been _ 
prepared to make towards the comity of nations 
without allowing herself to become embroiled in a. | 
- Treaty which she has held in distrust. I propose to 
deal with these two aspects in turn. | 


It is an old story that President Wilson exned to..°" 4 


_ Paris a programme for peace which included as its _ 
- main provisions fairness to the defeated Powers, the _ 
right of minorities to determine their own nation-. 
ality, and a plan for co-operation by all] nations in| 
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the settlement of their differences without . recourse 
to war. Fairness to the defeated Powers was essential 


in order that they should find in the provisions of 


the Treaty no just cause for disturbing the peace in 
future. Hence no indemnities were to be imposed 
~ upon them; no annexations of thcir territory were _ 
to be made So President Wilson urged. But. his. 
colleagues were out for the spoils of war, and they | 
were in the majority. The Treaty, in the name of 
‘reparations, imposed on Germany a colossal financial 
burden. Again, the Treaty bereft Germany of her 
colonies, and in the name of mandates handed them — 
over to the proximate governmental control of 
_ particular victorious Powers. Amcrica failed to carry 


her points of no indemnities and no annexations: . 


- she could only, and did, refuse to claim any share 
in reparations or to. accept any mandate. 
What of the Amcrican principle of the i ates | 


mination of minorities? When the Treaty translated 


this into French it came to mean the total disruption | 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the carving 
out of pieces of other enemy States. Those peoples 
who might be expected to: find their intercsts on 
_ the side of the victors were immediately constituted 
independent States. Those whose sympathy was less 


certain were provisionally placed under international 


~ tutelage in the hope that they might be converted 
_ toa “right” allegiance by the time a plebiscite should 
_ be held. And those whose interests certainly lay with -_ 

_ the other side were left no choice as to the sovereignty . 
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which they would prefer. The Treaty, inshort,turned 


the American principle of self-determination into a 


” set of weights bearing down the balance of power 


in Europe heavily on the side of France. 
What, finally, of the American plan for an inter- 
national organization which should prevent future 


‘ ' wars? From this aspiration sprang the League of 
Nations. As actually framed, it was to be open 


_ initially to the victorious and neutral States alone. 


Other States were admissible only by later invita-- 


tion. Once established, it was to become an important 
instrument by which the Treaty was to be made 
effective. Chief amongst its dutics—at least in the 
American view—was that of securing agreement 


-among- its members as to the gradual reduction — 
of their armaments. The victorious Powers had 
solemnly bound’ themselves to such a reduction © 


when they dictated to Germany both the imme- 
diate destruction of her navy and a strictly limited 
professional army. But the responsibility of the 


_ League was not confined to promoting disarmament. _ 
Nor was it confined to regulating and supervising 
the system of mandates and plebiscites; nor to easing — 


the way of any other actual provisions of the Treaty. 
It was charged as well with the duty of facilitating the 


- revision of the Treaty, should its terms prove inequit- 
able or impracticable. Under its Covenant, finally, 

_ a Court of International Justice was to be set up. 
From President Wilson’s point of view the League © 
was all-important. He counted on the prompt | 
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admission to it of late enemy States. He counted 


on its securing a prompt measure of agreement as 
to general disarmament. He counted on it to revise 


_ ‘the anomalies and inequities of the Treaty against — 


. which he had fought in vain. He counted on it, 
finally, to introduce ordinary legal procedure in 
_ disputes amongst nations in place of war and threats 
of war. So great faith had he that he was even 
prepared to enter into a special defensive pact with 
England and France, at the instance of France, 
confident that no call to act under it could arise. 

But the American people did not share his faith. 
. They saw in the Treaty of Versailles only a series 
of. vindictive: financial and territorial conditions 
‘imposed on peoples not in a position to resist them 


_ | —conditions certain to lead to grave international - 


difficulties. Against their long-maintained tradition 

of detachment from European problems_they saw — 
themselves _involved-in making the conditions of the 
_ Treaty effective. They even found themselves com- 
mitted within a narrow European alliance to the 
~ use of armed force upon due occasion. This, most 
of all, went against the grain of American tradition. 
America expressed her views by refusing to con-. ; 

template the special defensive pact, by rejecting the | 

Treaty, and by deciding not to join the League. . 
Europe had made its bed and must lie on it, whether 


the sheets prove smooth or rough. 


_ The decisions of the American Congress un- 
doubtedly took Europe by surprise. That the 
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American Constitution vested treaty-making power . 
in the President only “by and with the consent of. 

the Senate” was nevertheless a public fact of which 
' European statesmen. should have been aware. 
Ratification by the American Senate was equally 


- with action by the American President a condition - 


of the Treaty’s becoming binding upon Amcrica. 
The Senate’s refusal to ratify was not breaking a . 
pledge, as one sometimes hears asserted. It was, 
instead, the exercise of its constitutional right on 
behalf of the United States not to give a pledge. 
The Treaty of Versailles never received the official 
sanction of the United States. - 

It is probable that by 1921 England disapproved 
many of the provisions of the Treaty as strongly as | 
did the United States. But, whereas the United 
States was saved by her cumbrous, slow-moving 
Constitution from being drawn into the maelstrom 
of controversy which the Treaty was to engender, 
England had already been drawn in by the very 
excellence of her Constitution. Englishmen will . 
often since have wished that their genius for govern- 
ment had in this instance not proved so great! The 
only measure that remained open to Great Britain, 
having due regard to her own interests, was to reject 
the defensive pact. This she did when America 
determined not to join the. League. Otherwise she 
set to work with generous good will to try, especially 
_ through the League of on to make the eet ft 
of the oer a 
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Let me briefly look back upon the past fifteen 
ears of the Treaty, recognizing at the same time 
that American eyes have not in general been turned 
towards Europe during this period. The evils of 
_' fireparations, the cases of biased administration of — 
_ {imandates, the abuse of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, the sacrifices of the standard of life of the 
peoples of the smaller countries of Europe through 

“economic protectionism dictated by the political 
| interests of larger countrics—these developments 
{, would all justify America’s original suspicions and 

condemnation of the Treaty. 
What of the League of Nations? All Americans 
_ would pay tribute to the valuable work of the 
~ special Commissions and Bureaux set up directly or 
indirectly under its auspices. In this work Amcrica 
has been ever ready to co-operate by sending repre- 

- sentatives, or upon occasion “observers,” when 

_ invited to do so. The ubiquitous American chairman 
_. became a familiar figure. To the United States 
there commends itself especially the endeavours of 
~~ these bodies towards a reasonable reparation settle- 
- ment; their help towards the financial stability of 
’ Austria and other precariously situated countries; 
their persistent striving for an effective disarmament 
-- agreement; their exploration of avenues of peace 
’ between nations with drawn. swords—for example, 

the acceptable terms they framed to end the dispute 
between Colombia and Peru over Leticia, and the 
notably impartial Lytton report on the Manchurian 
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‘issue, Finally I should mention their preparatory 
work for the various monetary and economic con- 
ferences, and the constructive research of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. : 
_ But the good that these Commissions and Bureaux 
‘sponsored by the League have accomplished does _ 
- mot prevent the League itself from presenting to 
_ Americans a dubious appearance. With the develop- 
ment of the Little Entente encouraged by France, - 
and especially since the withdrawal of Germany 
and Japan, the League has increasingly become to 
observant Amcricans a partisan organization. Eng- 
land alone has bravely exerted her weight to keep 
the scales even. Signally the League has failed to 
reconcile the conflicting views of its members as to | 
. disarmament, one of the foremost causes America 
has genuinely cherished and promoted. Fundamental 
revision of the most grievous of the original terms] - 
of the Treaty has proved beyond the League’s/_ . 
powers.’ The integrity of China—a principle roote 
_in American foreign policy—has suffered aggressio 
by Japan, and against this aggression the Leagu 
has so far shown itself impotent. The Permanent | 
Court of International Justice, finally, which as a\ _ 
conception has full American sympathy, has only | 
received limited recognition by any great Power. Its 
jurisdiction extends over certain contractual matters _. 
_ between States, not as yet over political issues proper. 
To this brief summary of the American indict- _ 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles in operation | 
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France, vigorously, and Great Britain, probably 
' with some hesitation, would reply: “It would all 
~ have been quite different, and better, if America 
had signed the Treaty.” “If not that, at least if 
America had joined the League.” “And,” France 
would add, “if only America and England had been 
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What reason has America to be convinced by . 


- this thesis? America does not really pretend to be 


all-wise, although she may on occasion speak with - | 
some unction. America would, I believe, be ready 


to say that the lesson which she had long ago 
_ Jearned, had for a space forgotten, and. had once 
again re-learned at Versailles, is the lesson that she 
really knows nothing about Europe. How should 


she be able to advise, or act as arbiter in European’ 


- problems? Even should she chance upon the tem- 

_ perate and practical way out of a difficulty, why 

should she suppose, in the light of the incontinent | 
rejection of most of her proposals in 1919, that her 
views would prevail? Has the point of view of 
_ England, patently moderate and workable on 
_ Mumerous_ occasions, prevailed? Furthermore— 
America would go on to ask—why should her 
| military or economic strength be by standing 
engagement invoked to support claims which she 
considers not her business, claims which she may 
actually hold to be wrong or inexpedient in them- | 
selves, as, for example, particular terms of the 1919 
_ Treaty? Has not England also reserved to herself 
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discretion as to the use of her armed forces to police . 
the Continent? Between the Continent and England - 
lie the Channel and the North Sea; between — 
Europe and America lies the Atlantic Ocean. Both 
nations pay the respect that is due to the limitations 
“set by these waters upon their relative interests in 
_ Continental problems. And American interests are 
accordingly remote. | - | 
I may sum up America’s attitude perhaps in this 
way. For America the Treaty, as such, died at 
birth. Towards the League America Is prepared to © 
evince great good will, signs of which are multiple _ 
and increasing. Full membership in the League, _ 
however, America believes would only place her in 
the false position of a busybody. Full me ip, 
morcover, would mean he | 
‘ence for peace. which , 2 
_ pendence of judgment and action, Finally, in the | 
“Permanent Court of International Justice America _ 
finds an agency close to American tradition—the 
tradition of her own Federal Supreme Court, which — 
by constructive interpretation has resolved many of 
the perplexities of the American Constitution, and 
the tradition of the Hague Tribunal for Inter-— 
national Disputes, in the formation of which in 
1899 America took an active part.” 7 
___ [should be giving a wrong impression of America’s _ 
relation to world affairs if I did not go on to refer | 
to those international matters in which America 
has judged her interests to be affected; in which, 
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therefore, she has either taken the initiative, or 
joined in the endeavours of other nations to bring | 
about understanding and the solution of difficulties. 
The first of these matters is disarmament. On this 
issue Great Britain and the United States have 
tended to take a common view and a common 
_ stand. At the Washington Conference of 1921-2, 
and again at the London Conference of. 1930, 
England and America managed to effect a working 
agreement amongst. the principal Naval Powers to 
limit their naval strength in various ways. Unfor- — 
tunately Japan is not content with the 10-10-6 
British-American-Japanese ratio of total tonnage. 


a Italy and Germany have larger naval aspirations 


than they had a few years since. The United States © 
herself, in view of the situation in the Far East, and 


to help her own domestic unemployment problem, _ 
is less inclined to continue to maintain her tonnage 


-- even below the maximum agreed, as has been her 
policy hitherto. The Conference of 1935, for which 
preparation-has been actively proceeding, willdemand — 


_. heroic measures of tact on the part of Great Britain 


and the United States. These two countries alone 


> seem really to want to limit the expansion of arma- | 
ments, and that despite adverse propagande: by ° 


' particular groups in each of the two countries. 
_ Their common readiness to promote military cea 
aerial as well as naval disarmament, as also to — 


attempt to control private traffic in arms, is shown _ 


by their refusal to “throw up the sponge” at Geneva 
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during these past critical months. Although neither 
Great Britain nor the United States will contemplate _ 
special pacts of security, “consultative” or otherwise, 
as: proposed by France—a general convention on 
disarmament is not to be bought at that dubious 
_ price—they are urgent in pressing the claims of a 
convention on its own powerful merits. The hope 
expressed by the Prime Minister at Seaham that 
somcthing might yet be done at Geneva found an 


echo in the reported words of America’s Ambassador- 
at-large, Mr. Norman Davis, “Well, I might have | 


- to go back to Geneva at any time.”2 
Again, both Great Britain and the United States 
have given an earnest of their condemnation of the | 


private traffic in arms-with nations at war. The 


American Congress at the end of May prohibited | 
the sale of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. The 
British Government took similar if short-lived action | 


_ In 1932-as regards China and Japan. But-the latter ~ 
' well-intended effort illustrates the difficulties atten-_ 


dant upon such action. For, should other States also 
have imposed an embargo, the prohibition of sale 
to both belligerents would have been tantamount 
to penalizing China, which lacked supplies, whilst 
leaving Japan well-armed. It also illustrates the 
futility of action by one country alone. Of this the © 


-. present American Administration is fully aware. 
' Let me quote from a recent message of President . 


1 These hopes of the week-end of June r5th yet await | 
realization. | 
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~ ‘Roosevelt to Congress: “The grave menace of the 


mad race in armaments to the peace of the world 


is due in no small measure to the uncontrolled | 
~. activities of the manufacturers and merchants of 


engines of destruction, and it must be met by the 


_ concerted action of the peoples of all nations.” 


Let me turn from disarmament to another issue 


- touching American foreign policy—the Far-Eastern | 


question. To this question also Great Britain and 


the United States have given a common answer, 


except during limited periods, The maintenance of 


: the territorial integrity of China and the ‘ ‘open 


door” were matters of British and American co- _ 
operation certainly as early as 1899. These principles 


were implemented by the Nine-Power Pact and the 
related Treaties which obtained assent at Washing- 


ton in 1921-2 with cordial British support. In 
1932, following Secretary Stimson’s sharp notes to 


ca Japan, the British Government after a brief delay 
_. engaged actively in proceedings at Geneva in 


furtherance of America’s non-recognition of any | 


settlement between China and Japan which should 
be reached in defiance of the Nine-Power Pact or 


the Kellogg Pact of Paris of 1928. (IJ might perhaps 


~ mention that the latter Pact, which America had 
vigorously sponsored, and .which has obtained the 
». adherence of sixty-two Powers, renounces war as an 


“Instrument. of national policy” on the part of its 


_signatories—the several Powers reserving, however,. 


the right of self-defence where their special interests 
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are concerned.) The negotiations at Geneva had a 
double outcome. The League Committee of Nineteen 
reported against Japan. And the subsequent Advisory — 
‘Committee recommended that members of the 
League should refuse to recognize Manchukuo. To 
these measures America has given full official con- . 
currence. She has, moreover, for ordinary purposes. 
of review, withdrawn her fleet from the Pacific. 
Thus in what has long been to America an extremely 
important foreign issue she has against a more militant | 
section of American opinion taken a notable official _ 
step in thedirection of concerted actiontowards peace. | 
I come Jastly to the economic sphere of Amcrica’s 

international relations. As regards reparations, . 
although America has never admitted the Euro- 
pean ex-post facto contention of a connection between. 
reparations and Allied war debts, nevertheless in | 
- 1931 the Hoover Administration proposed a mora- | 
torium for the latter subject to one for the former. 
In this case it was France who denied a connection | 
between the two sets of obligations and _ insisted 
upon partial payments.by Germany into the Bank | 
for International Settlements. In 1932 came the 
Lausanne Conference. For all practical purposes it 
reduced German obligations to the service of the 
Dawes and Young loans—an annual sum of about 
cight instead of the cighty million sterling (old gold 
parity) of the Young Plan. But this concession was _ 
_ only reached on condition of the cancellation of — 
- Allied debts, a fact which did not emerge until the | 
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-. Gentlemen’s Agreement leaked out... The initial 
suppression of this agreement added to anc S 
‘distaste of the condition itself. 

But the real significance of reparations from the 
American point of view lay in the fact that from 
1924 to 1929 it. was largely American investment in 

Germany .which enabled the latter to transfer — 


reparation payments across the exchanges. The bulk 


of that investment, in view of Dr. Schacht’s state- 


7 ment of last weck (June 1oth-17th), now bids fair 


at the best to be frozen in Germany for a year. 
Nor can America—or this country, which has 
similar if smaller claims—on economic grounds 
seriously challenge Germany’s present stand. | 

As regards Allied debts, on contractual grounds 
America’s case is impregnable. To the debtor 
Governments’ claim that the war was a common 
cause America might well ask why the domestic 


-- holders of the internal war loans of these Govern- 


. ments should not have had the thesis still more 
_ strongly applied to them? On the issuc of the 
principle of “‘individual . ability to pay’? America. 
might simply point to Great Britain’s settlements 


"with her own debtors which clearly followed this 


_ principle. As to the capacity of the debtor countries’ 
budgets to stand the strain of debt payments, 
_ America’s reasonable view is that.the service of 


outstanding debts comes before new expenditure 
- for greater armaments, and that the relatively heavy 


burden of taxation—say, 30 per cent of the national 
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income in the case of Great Britain—is to a con- 
siderable extent illusory, since a third—perhaps 
/ more—goes back in the form of internal debt pay- 

ments into the pockets of the same classes from al 
which it came. = 
But these several arguments are all beside the 
really essential point. The fact of which American 
financiers have long been aware, and which the 
American Congress is beginning to perceive; is that 
_ America cannot both have the annual export surplus 


_ which her present internal economy, especially as 


regards agriculture, requires for equilibrium and 
at the same time have the Allied debts on their 
past scale finally paid. To have these debts fully | 
paid, American tariff rates, progressively raised 


during the post-war period, would have to undergo _ 


a sweeping downward revision, and American 
~ agricultural output would have to be permanently 
and drastically curtailed. | 
Of course America might, as she did from 1924 
. to 1929, lend enough abroad to enable foreigners 


not only to meet. their debts on governmental 


account, but also to obtain goods and services from 
_ America to a roughly similar value in addition. 
To-day she has only assets impounded in various - 
parts of the world and partially worthless to show 

for these loans, It is not likely that she will knowingly — 
and willingly repeat the experience. Some accom- 

-modation in the matter of Allied war debts is eco- 
nomically inevitable, even if sections of the American 
public are slow to recognize this necessity.. But it 1s 
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for the debtor Governments to make proposals to - 
this end. : 
In other economic matters, alate questions of 
currency and of trade restrictions, America, I believe, 
- may justly claim that outside the orbit of what she 
considered essential to preserve her internal economic 
balance she has been anxious to co-operate with 
other nations. She has been a prime mover for 
international discussion of monetary standards and 
tariff adjustments, and her decision at the London - 
' Economic Conference that she could not commit 
herself to immediate stabilization of the dollar in 


_ gold was governed by much the same considerations 


which have led England to take the same view. 
England properly desires to retain the measure of 
internal stability which she has achieved; America 

_ desires to attain a corresponding stability. — 

| I should sum up what I have been saying in the 


proverbial nutshell as follows. If America, true to. 
the J effersonian tradition, has in the post-war period : 
steadily refused to enter into entangling alliances, 
= SE 
ha Tor peas, and sh ha oe Est of ota Best of her ability 
she has done far an she might towards facili- 
tating international commerce, she has nevertheless 
not used economic barriers to serve political ends 


in her foreign policy. And in the powers of tariff 
revision recently obtained by President Roosevelt 


_- the door is at least partially open to more liberal 


action in the interests of international trade. 
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| THE TREATY AND THE PRESENT STATE OF 
EUROPE | 


By Tue MARQUESS: OF READING 


VARIOUS ‘nbetesing fiictind of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of its relations to the League of 
Nations have been presented by representatives of | 


other countrics, which deserve examination and _ 


- comment. It is perhaps not a popular task at the | 
present time to defend the Treaty of Versailles, but 


the passions, fears, and bewilderment in which it was ©. 


conceived must be recalled when forming a judg- _ 
_ ment upon it. : * 
The war had already generated those forces which, 
- as we now know to our cost, have produced far- 
reaching and often disastrous economic and moral 
_- disturbances throughout the world. These could not 
be clearly foreseen in 1919, but even if they had I | 

doubt whether any man-made treaty could at that 
time have provided for or controlled world forces of _ 
this magnitude. However that may be, what is _ 
certainly true is that it was not the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles—whatever its short-comings may have been— | 
that produced these disturbances. To think that this 


was the case—as seems to be often thought—is th 


to confound cause and effect. de 
From the interesting and engine canter by i 
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_M. Saurat as to how the Treaty of Versailles appears 

to France, you will have gathered that what France |. 
above all regrets are the imperfections of the Treaty, 
which she hoped was going to form the charter of a _ 


-’ new public law for Europe. It was to have been 


‘inspired with high ideals of international solidarity 
_ so as to ensure peaceful co-operation between nations | 
under the aegis of the League of Nations. It was thus 
that France hoped to attain that national pcourty | 
which is her constant objective. 
Ifas we must recognize, these high ideals have nae | 
~ materialized, is it not in part due to the fact that the. 
great edifice was from the outset deprived of one of 
its essential pillars of support? The United States did _ 
not ratify the Treaty, and without their whole- | 
hearted co-operation it was impossible to develop 
those ideals of world-wide co-operation and mutual 
support between one nation and another which had 
inspired President Wilson and his colleagues in 


1919. From the moment that the United States 


withdrew her collaboration the whole balance of 
the Treaty was disturbed, and France failed to 
find in it, in its incomplete state, that provision for 
_ her own security which she had been led to expect. 
Great Britain realizing France’s loss, tried as far 
__as she alone was able, to make good this deficiency, _ 

and her contribution took the form, a few years | 
later, of the Treaty of Locarno, whereby she guaran- 
tees the integrity of French and Belgian soil against 
-unprovoked aggression. More than this Great 
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Britain could not do, for to have made promises ~ 


which she. might not have been able to perform 
when the time came would not have added one jot 


__to the stability of Europe or the security of France, | 
Indeed, such light-hearted action on our part 


might have added to existing uncertaintics and sus- 
picionss Am I not right in suggesting that our 


_ French friends are inclined somewhat ‘to overlook — 
_ the value of the serious and far-reaching undertaking 


given by Great Britain at Locarno, when they 


. complain that the withdrawal of the Unitcd States: 


guarantee deprived them of the security which they 


had been promised at the Peace Conference? I was, _ 
_ Indeed, surprised to notice that Professor Saurat. 
never even mentioned the Treaty of Locarno in his 


chapter upon the Treaty of Versailles. 


Germany’s view of the Treaty, as Baron ‘von | 
_ Rheinbaben has explained, is that, far from being 


an attempt to found a new order in Europe, it was 


merely a decision to impose humiliating restrictions _ 


on Germany’s liberty of action, both at home and 
_ abroad. While recognizing that it is perhaps ‘natural 
that Germany should take this somewhat embittered 
view, I should like here to interpolate a remark 
on the vexed question as to whether the Treaty was 


justified or not in asserting that Germany was. 


- responsible for the war. 


You have heard the distinguished German repre- ; 


‘sentative ask that what he called the false judgment 


of Versailles, which attributed the responsibility — 
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for the outbreak of war to Germany, should be 
revised. Personally, I do not think it profitable to 
pursue this controversy relating to the past, All that | 
we arc here concerned with is the fact that the over- - 
whelming majority of the men and nations who ~ 

deliberated in Paris in 1919, sincerely believe that 
-- the responsibility for the war was that of Germany. | 
_ As their essential aim was the prevention of a new 
‘war, it was natural and logical that in these circum- 
stances their first object should be to remedy the 
' wrongs for which they believed German policy in 
the past to have been responsible and to remove 
_ from Germany the power to make aggressive war . 
in any future which they could foresee. : 
In comparing, therefore, the French and German 


points of view, we may, I think, say that Germany’s 


‘chief interest in the Treaty is to revise it; whercas 


_. France wishes to maintain It as intact as posible? as 


being the basis on which the international stability 
of Europe is founded. But even so, the divergence | 
necd not be irreconcilable. As Signor Mussolini 
has said, ‘Treaties are sacred but not eternal,” 
and it is a matter of history that as circumstances 
change, as new developments occur, and as fresh 
problems have to be faced, all treaties have, been. 
liable to and susceptible of some adaptation. Indeed _ 
_—and this is what our German. friends are apt to’ 


‘ overlook—-the process of revision has been going on 


ever since the Treaty was first made. Let me mention 
- only three cases: The provisions for the trial of the 
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Kaiser and the so-called War Criminals were never. 
carricd out as laid down in the Treaty, The Rhine- 
land, occupied by Allied troops, was evacuatcd . 
before the date fixed by the Treaty, And, above all, 
the whole chapter in the Treaty dealing with — 
reparations, after various attempts to modify it, 
has to all intents and purposes been cancelled. All 
these revisions have been effected by mutual consent ; 
and this is a point I wish to stress particularly, for - 

it is to my mind absolutely essential. What we cannot 
_ recognize Is the right of any signatory of the Treaty 
to alter it by unilateral action or by a merc ipse dixit 
on its part. To concede this fundamental principle 
would undermine the whole public law of the | 
civilized world, and the lawlessness which would 
ensue would, in the long run, do as much harm to 
Germany as to any other civilized nation. 

And the process of revision has not yet been 
completed. For what has been the underlying object 
of the Disarmament Conference, but the revision of 
yct another chapter of the Treaty, namely, that which - 
imposes certain restrictions on Germany’s arma- — 
ments. I shall return later to this difficult question. 

There remain the territorial provisions of the — 
Treaty, one of these calls for immediate treatment. 
Herr Hitler himself has declared that no territorial _ 
question subsists between France and Germany; — 
that is to say, the question of Alsace-Lorraine is” 
settled for good, and he has recently offered to 
conclude non-aggression pacts with all his neigh- — 
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bours. He has, indeed, done so, in a somewhat — 
modified form, with Poland. This means that he 
does not in present circumstances wish to reopen 
the territorial settlement of any of these fronticrs. 
The most debatable of these frontiers is, of course, 
the frontier betwcen Germany and Poland which 
_ deprived Germany of some territory inhabited by 
Poles, more particularly the famous Corridor, thus 
cutting Germany proper off from East Prussia. You 
will remember, however, that Herr Hitler decided © 
_Jast autumn by his agreement with Poland to place, 
so to speak, into cold storage for ten years, this 
difficult question which has hitherto embittered 
relations between Germany and Poland. 

At this point I think it might be uscful if we were 
to examine briefly the outstanding features of the 
Treaty, so as to have a better idea of what has been 
criticized by some and dcfended by others. 

Let me recall first what the authors of the Treaty 
tried to do. It is easy to-day to forget that they met 
a few weeks after the conclusion of the greatest and 
most terrible war in. history; and that their primary 
purpose was, in order to close definitely the war _ 
‘period, to draft a treaty with the least possible delay. 
A second essential purpose was to save humanity 
from a renewal of the horrors of war in the future. 

The righting of the wrongs which the authors of 


- the Treaty believed to have been done in the past 


by Germany to the principle of self-determination 
in Europe was the reason why the Treaty provided 
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for the return to France of the provinces of Alsace 


and Lorraine, torn from her by Germany in 1871, | 


On the same principle Denmark by the free vote of 
the population concerned, recovered the northern 
portion of the province of Slesvig taken from her 

by Prussia with Austrian help in 1864. Poland, too, 
regained such territory of Polish race and speech 


as had been inexcusably seized by the Kings of. 
- Prussia in the eighteenth century. Doubtful c&ses _ 


were left to the decision of plebiscites. Under this 


process some hardship, as Baron von Rheinbaben | 


‘has said, was inevitably inflicted on the German _ 


_ minorities, particularly in thé transferred Polish 


regions. Yet in fairness to the Versailles system, it 


is right to remember its attempt—the first in history 7. 


_—to provide international machinery for the pro- .— 


tection of the German and Jewish minorities in 


' Poland: a protection not imposed - in regard to 


_ minorities in Germany. : | 
The restrictions imposed upon Germany’ $ arma- 
_ments had, as Professor Toynbee has pointed out to 


-- you, a twofold object. They aimed at the reduction 
of Germany’s military power. But they had a second : | 
and most important object, the preparation of a 
- general limitation of armaments, I will deal. with — 


this more fully in a moment. Other important 
clauscs of the Treaty were those providing for the 


_ demulitarization of the Rhincland; as well as one _ 
of the best-known articles in the Treaty, that which — 
aimed at placing a limitation upon the most imme- 
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diate ficld for Germany’s territorial expansion, by 
- providing that she should agree that the independence 
of Austria should be inalienable without the consent - 
of the Council of the League of Nations. As Pro- 
_ fessor Toynbee has told you, the reduction of 
Germany’s power was.in part also the purpose of 
the obligation which the Treaty imposed upon 
Germany to surrender her colonics. Let us remember 
that those colonics were not annexcd by other 
nations, but are administered by them under 
mandates from the League of Nations ensuring to 


' Germans, as to other forcigners, equal rights with 
- those of the subjects of the mandatory Power. 


As in the view of the authors of the Treaty, 
Germany was the party chiefly responsible for the 
war, it was not unnatural that they should ask her 


to. pay to the limit of her capacity for certain cate- 


-gories of loss and damage inflicted by the war on 
the populations of. the Powers which had suffered 
| from Germany’s aggression. In the light of subse-. 
quent experience we can all agree that these repara- 
tlon payments were uneconomic and prejudicial 
to the financial stability of Germany as to that of 
_ the whole of Europe. But Baron von Rhcinbaben. 
recognized that these payments, which’ since the 


- summer of 1931 have, in fact, completely ceased, 
were not the only cause of Germany’s present — 
financial and economic difficultics. They most 


. certainly were not; on the contrary, it is a matter . 
of common knowledge that the improvident 
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financial policy of Germany herself must bear a 
very considerable share of the responsibility for a 
state of affairs which is now causing loss and 
embarrassment to people in this country among 
_many others, people who had put thcir trust inthe . 
solemn ‘promises not only of the German Govern- _ 
ment, but of numerous German i a and — 
private undertakings, 

The authors of the Treaty did not confine them- 


selves mercly to making good past wrongs and placing _ 


obstacles in the way of their recommitment. They 
embodied in the Treaty the machinery of. the 
League of Nations, or the Covenant as we to-day 
call it. The great object of the Covenant was the — 
promotion of peace and the finding of means to 
settle international differences before they became 
so acute as to lead to war. Certainly the British — 
delegates in Paris in drafting the Covenant had no - 
wish unfairly to penalize any nation; and I must _ 
be allowed to dissent strongly here from the descrip- - 
tion of the League given by the German Foreign 
Minister last November, when he spoke of its realist 
designs for the permanent repression of the defeated © 
Powers, In the view of the British delegates at Paris — 
the object of the League was—and in the view of the 
people of this country I am sure that it still remains— 
to assist in the equitable preservation of peace 
through the machinery of international co-operation. _ 
It should never be forgotten that there was inserted © 
in the Covenant a clause intended to emphasize 
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the possibility of treaty revision by peaceful means 


and general agreement. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters to-day to maintain that the clause— 
Article 19 of the Covenant—is of purcly academic | 
~ value, as any State member of the League can 
block its operation. But the principle which it 
embodies is, nevertheless, important ; for it indicates 
the view of the makers of the Treaty that the settle- 


; _ ment they had framed was one which they hoped 
. would adapt itself to human progress and matcrial 


change. Moreover, the insertion of this clause set a 
precedent in treaty making which must not be 


passed by in silence. In all these circumstances, the — 


- withdrawal of Germany from the pacific delibera- 
tions of the League is, in my MEN, deeply to be 
regretted. , 
This brings me to the henis part of my obser- 
vations, the present state of Europe. I think it is © 
best reflected by the changing phases through which 


. the Disarmament Conference is passing: for the 


Conference resumes within itself all the problems 
which to-day go to make up what we call the State 
of Europe. Far too often, in my opinion, the view 
is maintained that other signatories of the Treaty 
of Versailles are pledged to Germany to carry out — 
sweeping reductions of their armed forces because, 
‘under that Treaty, German forces were fixed ata . 
~ certain level. One of the great arguments for such ee 
a view is based on the introductory. sentence of 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, which runs: 
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“In order to render possible the initiation of a 


general limitation of the armaments of all nations 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval, and air clauses which follow.”” Now I ask 
you to consider this sentence carefully. In the first 


place, it must be clear that this sentence does not 
confer on Germany the contractual right to insist _ 


that other countries should reduce their armaments, 
- and failing such reduction that Germany should be 


free to increase her armaments without the consent — 
of the other signatories above the Versailles level. 
‘The Allied and Associated Powers did not make 


any such bargain with Germany. 

But there is a far wider consideration than this. 
Consider the sentence again. The object for which the 
observance by Germany of the military, naval, and 


_. air clauses of Part V of the Treaty was insisted on 
| was in order to render possible the initiation of a 


general limitation of the armaments of all nations, 


It is not the case that nothing has been done to carry © 


_ out this highly desirable end—highly desirable not 
only in order to reach a peaceful understanding with 
Germany, but desirable in itself, alike from the point 


of view of financial relief of the taxpayer over all the | 


world, and from the standpoint of producing a 


better atmosphere of international understanding | 
"and good will. | 

After the necessarily long preparations for what 
was an cntircly unprecedented attempt to reach’ 
world agreement in order to give effect to the ideal 
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of limitation of armaments, the Disarmament 
Conference itself met in February 1932. Throughout 


-. that year and 1933 energetic efforts were made in 


_ which the Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, and 
the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Eden, were unsparing in 
their endeavours to bring about agreement. Not to - 


’ . overwhelm with details, I will just refer to the 


British proposals of July and November 1932, | 
~ acceptance of which would have brought about a 
large measure of comprehensive disarmament. It 
must be regretted that, in the summer of 1932, - 
Germany showed premature impatience with the —_ 
work of the Conference, and left it. Nevertheless, 


every effort was made to bring Germany back.to.. 


the Conference; and this was secured in December © 


1932, under the chairmanship of our Prime Minister, 


by the Declaration that Germany, in the Conven- | 
tion to be concluded, would be granted full equality 
of rights in a system of security for all States. I’ 
would stress the-connection thus established between 
equality of rights and security, for I notice that Baron | 
~ von Rheinbaben, when quoting this Declaration, did 
not mention the essential condition about security. 
Unfortunately, the Geneva Declaration of 
December 1932 was followed not by an increased 
tranquillity, but by new uncertainty in Europe. 
The cause of that uncertainty was quite definitely 
the advent to power in Germany of the National 
Socialist administration which, as Baron von Rhein- 
baben has explained, pepsenice not mercly a 
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- great internal change i in Germany but a national - 
protest against the whole system of the Treaty of | 


Versailles. Herr Hitler has said that definitely in 
his speeches, as he has stated that he wishes to change 
the system of Versailles by peaceful means. Unfor- 
tunately, the first but not the second part of his 
statements caught the ear of Europe, which has 
noted at the same time proceedings and speeches 


in Germany of anything but a reassuring character. © 


- In spite of this misfortune the British Government 
endeavoured to put the declaration of December 
1932 in concrete form in their draft Convention of 


March 1933, which was accepted by the whole 


Conference as the basis of: a future Convention. 


Throughout the summer of 1933 British Ministers | 
discussed with the Ministers of other Powers amend- 
- ments to this Convention calculated to secure general - 


acceptance. Unfortunately, when the result of 
these labours was reported to the Conference on 


October 14, 1933, Germany again, without waiting 
to discuss the matter, declared that she had been — 


deceived, and again withdrew from the Conference. 
This withdrawal, it was generally recognized, was 
unjustifiable, and aroused natural apprchensions, 
all the more because it was accompanied by ever- 
increasing information to the effect that Germany 
was engaged in strengthening her own armaments 


and working not so much for the cause of general ; 


disarmament as for her own rearmament. 


Europe has been unable entirely to forget that 
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war-like and military methods have been termed 
the tradition of Prussia in the past; that in the days 
before he assumed power Herr Hitler himself 
declared that the aim of education. was\the pro- 
duction of a German who could be converted with 
the minimum of training into a soldier; that certain . 
of his Ministers still declare the spirit of Prussia to 


be unthinkable without the military spirit; and that — - 


the education of the whole youth of Germany is 
being given a definitely military bent. In such an 
atmosphere it has not been easy to obtain disarma- 
ment. It has not been easy to work for German 
equality of rights in a disarmament convention 
providing security for all nations when some or 
. many of those nations consider rightly or wrongly, 
that Germany is bent on increasing armaments. 
It is not entirely a matter for surprise that other 
countries should hesitate further to reduce their 
- Own armaments when they have the conviction or 
the information that Germany is increasing hers. 
That is a difficulty which must be recognized if we 
are to get a true picture of the present state of affairs. 

Little of what I have told you suggests that this 
state of affairs is conducive to a feeling of tran- 
quillity in Europe or to the circumstances which, 
as the Geneva Declaration of 1932 recognized, can 
alone make possible the reduction of armaments 
and, by making possible that reduction, in its turn 
further increase the feeling of security. But even | 
now we must not lose hope: there is the unanimous 
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agreement reached on the eighth | of June at | 
Geneva to endeavour to bring Germany back to 
the Disarmament Conference, and in the meantime 
to continue the work by all such committces as can 
profitably function without her. The responsibility is _ 
now primarily Germany’s. Ifshe still refuses to return, . 
if she still refuses to play her. part in the League of | 
Nations, I am afraid it would be misleading to hold | 
out much hope that it will be possible to secure a 
_ disarmament convention. If she will come back to 
the Disarmament Conference; if she will clear the 
minds of others of suspicions which they entertain 
of her intentions; if she will resume her natural 
place in the League of Nations, then I maintain 
that the international regulation of armaments by | 
agreement can still be achieved. But it cannot be — 
achieved in any other way. Z 
Whether we like it or not, the great. basic fact of - 
the situation in Europe to-day seems to be that this — 
mighty nation of sixty-six million souls feels that the - 
situation held. by it at present is not that which it — 
merits, Let me say at once that I am deeply con- 


- vinced that no responsible person in this country - 


desires to prevent Germany from attaining her 
proper ‘position. But, of course, it must be attained 
by proper methods. We in this country do not wish 
again to sce the peace of Europe maintained by — 
powerful hostile armed combinations arrayed one _ 
against the other. We greatly and genuinely prefer 
the method of free ‘and trustful international co-. 
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operation which successive British Governments 
have done their best to. initiate at Geneva. But if 
that method is to prevail, the country which declares 
itself dissatisfied with the existing system must her- _ 
self be sure and make others sure that she has’. 

- really once and for all abandoned the intention to - 
change that system by force. Continued talk of the 
military spirit, the continued education of youth on — 
military lines, the continued suppression of all that 
is opposed to the spirit of exclusive nationalism has 
undoubtedly created in many quarters the impression - 
that Germany intends to hold in reserve the power 

to alter the present system by a display or even by 

the use of force. It is of no use to close our cyes to: 
‘that fact in the European situation. We hope that 

it may be removed, but so long as it remains it does 
not conduce to disarmament. 

If the Treaty of Versailles is to be further peace- 
fully revised and adapted to the changed con- 
ditions existing to-day in Germany and elsewhere, 
_ then the real initiative lies with Germany, and for 
the very simple reason that Germany is the great 
Power directly interested in the modification of the: 
existing system. She can only secure its modification 
by proving beyond all doubt that she secks its 
- modification only for legitimate purposes and by. 
methods of friendly and peaceful co-operation at 
Geneva, the seat of the League of Nations, the. 
body which was created for that purpose and which | 

will remain true to it. | 
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VERSAILLES AND ‘GENEVA - 
By Sin NORMAN ANGELL 


Tur League, it may well be argued, is assuredly in 
_ a parlous state after the defection of Germany and 
Japan, the impotence revealed in the Sino-Japanese 


affair and. after the fiasco of the Disarmament _ 
Conference. And quite as surely is the outlook in - 


Europe dark and threatening. 
Well, so be it. Let us face all the facts fully, and 
- with no gloss, Let us assume that the nascent con- 
_ stitution of Europe, of civilization, has broken down. 
What conclusion as to the appropriate policy to 
meet the situation do we then draw? ae are the 
alternatives? 7 


Let us imagine something which it is not very 


difficult to imagine because something like it is . _ 


actually occurring all around us, namely, that the. 
national constitution had broken down and landed — 
us. in civil war and chaos, with the rival private — 
armics of party leaders fighting each other, all | 


‘common national authority having. given place to 


competing partisan authorities. What would be- 
- our attitude in the face of that constitutional break- 


down? Should we rejoice that the talkers had 
stopped their gabble and. that things had reverted 


to their “natural” state of war between factions? ee 
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Or reflect complacently that civil war testified to | 
the natural virility of our people? Point out that - 
disputes always had been Settled ultimately by war 
or apply any of the other familiar generalizations 
which so often greet the “failure of Geneva”? We 


~ - should not take that attitude at all. We would know © 


that it would be no good bemoaning the fact that - 
- constitutions are difficult things to work, for we 


- should have to make some constitution workable or. 


give up the ghost as far as good order and z cwviizauion 
are concerned. . 

F undamentally the same argument applies to 
the League and the European situation: the more — 


as dangerous that situation becomes the greater be- 


‘comes the need, even from the point of view of 
_ national defence, for international organization, for. . 
some common policy to meet the disorder. We | 
turned to the League method after the war, not — 


as an alternative to successful and well-tried methods 


of national security to which: we can return, but _ 
because the old method had landed us in disaster. ~ 
Let us be clear why that pre-war method, even 
as a means of national security, fails completely. For 
only so can we fully appreciate the choice before us. 
The older method of each for himself, to which — 
we shall have to return if the League method of | 
- mutual defence fails, means this: In order to be 
secure you have to be stronger than any prospective _ 
_ rival, In no other way can isolated national defence __ 
give you security. Then what becomes of the rival’s' 
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defence? Is he to have none? Defence of one party 
to a dispute is secured by depriving the other party 
of it. It cannot possibly work. It makes general . 
defence impossible. I think we fail to realize that | 
because we fail to realize what defence means. _ 


National defence does not mean merely keeping 
forcigners out of your national territory as a house- 
holder puts bolts on his doors to keep out burglars. 


Since the Norman Conquest we have had a good _ 
many wars: they have all been fought in other. 


- people’s countries. That does not make them 


aggressive wars, but it does mean that defence ~ 


‘cannot mean merely defence of territory. It means 


defence of the nation’s rights, defence of its rights, . 


that is, when another nation challenges them, differs 
from us as to what those rights are. That is agreed: 


defence must mean defence of the national rights 
in a dispute with another. But see where it leaves : 

you in this demand for greater power than that 
"possessed by the rival disputant. . 
Under that method we—all of us—say to another 


nation: It Is true we ask for greater power than you. 


‘ But it need not disturb you the least in the world | 


for we give you our most solemn assurance that our 
preponderant power will ":e used purely for defence. 


That is to say, when we get into a dispute with you 
as to our. respective rights in a given matter— 


development of new territory, access to world trade 


-. routes, use of this river or inter-oceanic canal, this 
ice-free harbour—and the question is whether you _ 
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are right or we are right, what we ask is that we shal] 
_ always be in a position to judge the matter and to 
give and enforce the verdict. What we mean, in 
other words, by defence is that in any difference 
with you, we, the other party to the dispute, shall — 
always be its judge, or always be in a position to be . 
its judge. 

When another nation makes such a claim upon us, 
what do we say? We say it is an outrageous claim— » 
_ that one of the parties to the dispute, one of the 

litigants should also be the judge. Then why do we 

. make that claim on others? For we do.: All of us 
did under the old system. We had to. There was no 

_. other means of defence except this method by which 
our defence killed someone else’s. We were compelled 
all the time to ask others to occupy a position of 


inferior power which we refused to occupy if they 


asked us; always were we denying to others.the | 


rights we claimed for ourselves. Always were we 


obliged to put our power, not behind right, but the © 
denial of right—the denial that is to the other party of 
_ the right of judgment which we claimed for ourselves. » 
Now that is not just a logician’s facile antithesis. — 
_ It is the fatal dilemma from which the most astute 
- statesmane up has never for long been able to escape. 
It was the dilemma which produced the Great 
War, as it will produce the next. . 
What really brought us into the war aodtnge 
Germany was not any specific grievance that we 
had against her or she against us, not even the — 
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Belgian issue, for we could give Germany no 


assurance that if she kept out of Belgium we would | 


keep out of the war. It was the fact that Germany 
threatened to “upset the balance of power,” that is 
to say, to become stronger than we were. We said, 


with truth, “If she becomes much stronger, adding -__ 

to the greatest army in the world the greatest navy, — 

_. her preponderance will be such as to deprive us of 
~any means of defending our national rights, In any 


dispute with her we shall just have.to accept her 


verdict. ‘This is a position no free people should ever 


occupy, thus to place its vital rights at the disposal 
of the other party to any dispute, a foreign State.’ 
So far we were right. We were not quite so right 


when we went on to say in effect: ‘‘We therefore | 


propose that Germany shall occupy that position 


_ and that we shall be stronger than she is, so that — 
in any dispute with her she will have to accept our _ 


verdict.” 


And to prove that she ran no risk in occupying — 
_ that position, in placing herself at the mercy of the — 


rival litigant as it were, we used our position as 
judge, when we had established our preponderance 


that is, to make the Treaty of Versailles. And the . 
Germans now say, “If you want to know what 
happens to a nation when it allows a rival to become | 
stronger, look at the Treaty of Versailles. It was — 
British naval power plus French military might, — 


which made that Treaty. We don’t intend to suffer 
its injustice indefinitely. Next time we shall be 
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stronger, then we shall make a new treaty.” If and _ 
when they do so, will it be better than the present, _ 
one? It will of course be worse. The Germans are 
no more fit to be judges in their own cause than we 
_are. They are less fit. So when they have made war 
to undo our injustice we shall have to make another 
_ war to undo theirs, And when we are once more — 
_ triumphant and come to make the Treaty of Ver- _ 
sailles, No. 3, once more acting as judges in ourown - 
cause, once more paying our debts to Allies by 
making them concessions at the expense of the 
enemy, will Treaty No. 3 be better than No. 1? 
It will be as much worse, as there will be more 
wrongs to avenge. And as Germany has to upset the. . 
present Treaty in the name of Justice, still more, 
of course, will she have to upset No. 3. And if she 
wins and makes No. 4, that will be worse than ever, 
and it will be our turn to “fight for justice” ... 
until the end of all justice and all civilization. 

The basic error of the whole method, of course, 


is that we attempt to defend justice by arming the © 


litigants instead of arming the law. The real. 
. problem before us is to transfer power from the 
litigants to the law—the primary law of all that no 
litigant shall also be judge by virtue of his pre- 
ponderant power over the other party to the dispute. 
.What we want is not a nicely calculated balance 
between two rival litigants, but the overwhelming 
preponderance of civilized nations, as a whole, 
using their combined power to prevent any one 
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from being his own judge and breaking the peace 
"by refusing peaceable settlement of his dispute. 
Any attempt of a nation to be its own judge in its 


own dispute by making war on a weaker should _ 


confront the aggressor with overwhelming power, in 
all the forms that civilization can devise ; diplomatic, 
political, financial, economic, naval, military. That. 
is the principle of the League Alliance, the League 


method of national defence, to which we must turn 


because the older method has failed. _ 


The preponderance which we could not accord to . 


Germany as the rival litigant, nor she to us, we can 


'* both accord to the principle of third-party judgment 


embodied in the League; remembering always 


that we, as well as the other party, are the League; : 
have both participated in deciding the principles | 


for which it shall stand. | 


Grey himself, at the end of July anti in the first — 
_. days of August 1914, saw what was the trauble — 
with the Balance of Power. In effect he had asked. 
Germany to stop mobilization and to resort to 
peaceful means of settlement. Germany, in fact, - 
retorted, “Suppose we do, and the Russian mobiliza- © 
tion continues? What then?”’and Grey was unable 


to reply. But in later reflections he said, “I see 


indeed that if we had wanted to restrain Germany | | 
we should have been in a position to say to her, “If. 


- you will pursue the peaceful line, we will undertake 


to restrain Russia.’ There is the essence of the — 
collective system. In future our power must not be. _ 
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merely a . counterbalance to other States, nor must’ 
it be merely a threat. It must also be a. potential 7 
protection. We have to say to the other, “If you 


go to war you are our enemy, and the enemy of all | ° 


of us. But if you keep the peace and you are afraid 
_ of one of our allies, we will restrain that-ally.” Our 
first pledge is to the law, the law of peaceful este 
ment of disputes, not to the litigant. 7 
Of course, we don’t like binding pledges any - 


more than a motorist likes rules of the road. But — . 


death would lurk at every crossing unless we knew 
beforehand whether the other driver was turning . 
right or left. We demand that we should be free to - 
decide at the moment of crisis what we should do 
about co-operation with other nations. We were 
free in 1914, we had no commitments. Did. that 
freedom work? Again and again in the House of. 
Commons it was declared that our hands were free. 
. America had no commitments. Yet, in spite of it 
all, as the result of the German aggression twenty 
nations were drawn into combination. against her. 
Non-commitment did not keep them out. But, and 
_ this is my point, commitment would have kept them’ 
out, because if Germany had known for a certainty 
in August 1914 that twenty nations would come into 
the field against her, there would have been no war. 
_ On the basis of that experience I say, therefore, that | 
it is infinitely safer to have the moral courage to say 
beforchand what, you will do, what will bring you 
‘into the war, what will enable you to keep out. 
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Critics talk of “handing over our freedom of 
action to a foreign body.” The League is not a 


forcign body. It is an Alliance, the object of which 
is mutual defence against aggression, based upon the 
same principle which constitutes the foundation of 
all organized society everywhere, namely, that the 


rights of each shall be protected by putting the 


power of the whole community behind the protection 


of those rights, so that each individual does not. 


-need to be stronger than anyone else in order to 
secure protection. That Alliance is no more a foreign 
body than any Balance of Power Alliance. It is a 
‘ committee or alliance of which eight States of the 
British Commonwealth are members, Statcs that 


might play a dominant part. The principles on 
which aggression is determined are principles to_ 
which we agree. As to the League “‘compelling” its © 


members to act against the aggressor, the position 


is exactly what it was under the older form of n 


Balance of Power Alliance. In both cases you agree 


to act together in certain circumstances. If your © 
ally fails you, you cannot compel him to keep his _ 
bargain. In any alliance you risk that. And the 
difficulty of defining the aggressor has been grossly _ 


exagecrated. The aggressor is the State that refuses 
arbitration or other form of pcaceful settlement, 


and goes to war to settle its dispute; to enable it, — 
_ though one of the parties to the dispute, to be judge. - 
The question fundamentally is simple. When a 
_ nation has a dispute with another, will it arbitrate — 
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if the other is willing to? If not, and it goes to war, 
it is the aggressor, and all League members are its 
enemies. No question of the ultimate merits of the 
dispute need enter. The question is not, in the first 
instance, which party is right on the merits of the 
matter, which has the better case, but which refuses 
third-party judgment, and sclects instead the 
judgment of war. 3 

It is of course conceivable that the international 
tribunal would not be any more impartial, perhaps, 
than national tribunals are. But because ‘we occa- 
sionally get bad judgments from a court—and any- 
one who has gonc to law and lost will agree that we 
get bad judgments—we do not say it is better not 
to have courts. The worst arbitration is better than 


the best war. We know that it is infinitely better to > 


have occasional bad judgments from the courts 
than to have no courts at all. 

It does not mean that you would have to enforce 
judgment. You do not need force for that. But so 
long as instruments of force are retained ‘‘for . 


defence” you do need to be clear that their purpose ~ 


is to secure defence by preventing war. Nor does. it’ 
mean that the door is closed to the correction of 
injustices founded upon unjust or out-of-date law. 

If you definitely eliminate war as a means of 
settlement, men have a habit of finding that they ~ 
can settle their grievances otherwise. New means of 
change are found. In the cighteenth century, the 
thirteen colonics of North America had to go to 
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war for rights which were later quite freely granted 


to Canada and other dominions without war. We . 


resisted for a whole generation concessions to Ireland. 


which in 1922 we freely accorded. Changes are 


made without war. Moreover, do we get just decisions. 


by the present method of war? Look at the Versailles _ - 
Treaty. Do we get just decisions in the British | 


_. Empire by the present method?—look at the action, 


_ shall we say, of Ireland in repudiating the annuities... - 


Always, of course, does one get the argument 
about the danger of a super-State. But what will 


_be our position if we cannot make the League system | 
work? If we are going to defend ourselves by arms 


at all, we are going to have alliances, For this simple 


reason: You demand, as the first condition of | 
adequate power, equality of arms with a prospective | 


. rival, His power is the yard-stick of your own power. 


You have got equality, we will say. Then that State - 
goes and makes an alliance, and his power has -- 
. doubled. What are you going to do? Double your - 
national armament? Suppose you do,:and then the 
‘rival dual alliance becomes a triple alliance. What - 
do you then do? You too resort to alliances. An 
alliance is an arm, like a submarine, and ina | 
system of competitive arming, if the other fellow — 
adopts it, you must do the same. You end by creating — 


rival alliances as you did in 1914. Isolation and arms 


are incompatible. In fact, we have never had 
isolation in this country since the days of Julius 
Caesar. So you are going to have alliances, going to © 
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be bound by the terms of a partnership, no longer 
completely independent and free. For what does 
the alliance stand? A principle of justice like arbitra- 
_tion, equal for both. sides, or for enabling one side © 
to impose its own view of i its own rights and interests 
on the other? | _ 
-. You have a far greater chance of making your 
_ power effective to deter aggression if you indicate 
clearly what form of aggression will cause you to 
fight. Indeed, unless you are prepared to commit 
yourself beforehand, your power can have no 
deterrent effect on prospcctive aggressors; because 
they do not know whether it will be used against 
them or not; nor what conduct on their part will 
cause it to be used. | 

The .supreme interest of every State ; is national 
defence, and the whole object of the type of alliance - 
which underlies the principle of the League—which — 
_is the principle of collective defence—is that isolated 
national defence, competitive arming, cannot pos- 


/ _ sibly be effective, cannot defend. 


It is not a question of “placing force at the dis- 
posal of the League,”? but of how we—the Great — 
Powers—are going to use our own force. If our — 


foreign policy is to be based upon what I have. 


called the collective principle of defence, there 
will come into being a body which will in fact be 
a League of Nations. As to Japan, the question there 
is whether she can now purchase allies by promises 
of dividing the spoils. To the aes that that happens 
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the collective principle will break down and we shall 


drift nearer to war. The break-up of the Ottoman 


. Empire provoked European wars because Europe 


did not act as a unit. If there is to be a break-up of 


China, war can only be prevented if Western | 


civilization acts as a unit. There, as elsewhere, agree- 


. ment between the Powers should be based, first on. ~ 


common resistance to the State that refuses arbitra- 


tion, or a collective system that demands for its _ 


working some institution like the League. Themain | 


reason why the collective principle has not.so far 
been operative in international politics is thatthe — 
_ reason for it simply has not been grasped by public. . 


opinion. Thus, in the Japanese matter, much was 


made by our public of the fact that Japan had real | f 
gricvances, that China was provocative. That is _ 
altogether beside the point. The real question was 


- whether Japan was entitled, in a matter which 


_ concerned the whole world, to act, as she did, — 


entirely in view of her own interest, and to disregard 


the interest of the world. If public opinion had — 
grasped what was involved, foreign policy would __ 
_ have responded. Japan would have feared a diplo- | 
_ matic and economic isolation which wouldhavemade _ 
her policy a costly one, and she would not have pro- _ 


cecded as she did. As it was, a great part of our Press 


“s supported Japan openly, although we had pledged | 
*. ourselves solemnly to oppose a Government which 
acted as Japan did. Not that way shall we get peace. 


Is the world ready for such collective action? | 
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I do not know. I do not know whether the League 
is to survive, but something similar to its’ underlying - 


3 principle must guide Western nations. if civilization 


is not to collapse. Sometimes men ask me, “Do you 
think the days of war are done”—much as they 
might ask whether the rain, or the drought, will . 
stop. I reply I do not know. If you ask me whether 
men can make war to stop, I am of the very definite 


opinion—they can. Whether they will or not I _ 


cannot say. Men do not make the rain, but a do 


~ make war. 


I do not profess to be able to forecast the degree 


_ of folly which may mark the political conduct of 


nations. One sees to-day whole nations possessed 


by a sort of madness, much as one may see panic 


possess a theatre audience on the cry of “‘fire,” or. 
a panic of ship’s passengers rushing to the boats. 
The course of wisdom in those circumstances 1s 


_ not to speculate as to whether we may expect the - 
-crowds to behave reasonably, but to take what 


precautions we may against the panic, and to rally 
those who have kept their heads, to the task of 


_ stopping it. If Western civilization is to save itself 
it must create an organized society. It may not. be 
'- wise enough to do so. The shouting of panic, and 

_ the exploitation of prejudice, may be too much for 

_ those attempting to create some sort of order. Very 

well, that will be the end of the story, the end of 
"civilization. Our business is to prevent that in- 

glorious conclusion if we can. te 
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